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abundant, but corals, or coral rags, equally 
plenty, and crinoids, a plant-looking animal, 
are sometimes found fossilized. A very rich 
field is this for the geologist. 

The Suspension bridge across the Ohio river 
is immense. It is about half a mile long, and 
something like the Niagara bridge in construc- 
tion. In Southern Ohio and Southern Indiana 
good farms abound; the fields are level and the 
soil under good cultivation. Southern Illinois, 
and, in fact, the entire State, is worthy the rep- 
utation of being one of the best farming co1n- 
tries in the world. The villages look thrifty 
and are not widely scattered apart. 

Chicago is a marvel. The rapidity with 
which the entire burnt district, extending in 
one direction five or six miles, was built up, is 
wonderful. Most of the stores are built of 
sandstone, and it is very rare that one is seen 
built of granite; so is it with most of the West- 
ern cities. The buildings, although large and 
gorgeous, do not equal the solidity, the neat- 
ness and artistic finish of the buildings in Bos- 
ton reared since the fire. A novel structure is 
a tunnel under the Chicago river. It prevents | 
delay to the citizens occasioned by the moving 
the draw when a vessel chances to pass through. 
As we pass under the river large vessels are 
sailing over us. As we near the center it gives 
one the feeling of a damp sheet thrown over 
him. 


Truth.---An Allegory. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


In dreamful mood a man had made 
Strict quest for truth, and thus essayed 
His search to tell: 
‘**Seek truth!’ my conscience seemed to say. 
Abashed, I cried ‘Where is the way 
That leads thereto?’ 
‘But waiting not for prayer’s sure guide 
A distant river I espied, 
Whose subtle waves 
‘‘Engulfed pure streams, that soon were lost 
In bigotry, and tempest-tossed 
With scruples vain. 
“Then, some one whispered in my ear: 
‘List! follow me, and never fear, 
Where’er I lead.’ 
‘‘Along the current’s drift I sailed, 
Bat hope and courage often failed 
Within my heart. 
‘*Pure, restful peace, no longer mine, 
And trust in God, that gift divine, 
I fain would seek. 
‘“‘Upon the shore white flowers vrew, 
Whose petals gleamed with fairy dew 
As I passed by. 
‘**We must not pause for love or mirth; 
Let not vour eyes ve bent on earth, 
But look to heaven.’ 





Chaff or Wheat? 
‘A sanguine man sees the flowers in a field; 
a despondent man the weeds; both are there.” 


The terrible and astounding disclosures otf 
the past few weeks thrill the majority with hor- 
ror, and very many with doubt. They remark 


“Thus spake my guide; meanwhile my mird 
Intently sought escape to find. 

1 turned away, 
“And, leaping, swimming, gained the bank, 
But fell "mid grasses tall and dank 


examination, a sister has been admitted phar- 
maceutical chemist. ‘‘ A water-way from the 
Northern European ports to the grand river- 
system of the Asiatic continent has been a de- 
sideratum, which the explorations of Professor 
Nordenskidld have not only presumed but placed 
beyond theory.” Gradually difficulties are solved 
and surprisesawaitus. One prodigy is followed 
by another. Paganini’s mantle falls upon Fran- 
cisco Virizina. Rubenstein and Paine bring out 
symphonies which are played beside those of 
Beethoven. Philip Kaufman, a linguist marvel, 
speaks fluently, at thirteen years of age, Eng- 
lish, German and Hebrew. Between 1730 and 
1740 one Franz Kettern of Schonwald invented 
a cuckoo-clock. Now, the same are common 
everywhere. Reuben Field, the startling math- 
ematician, twenty-five years old, can neither 
read nor write. What made him what he is? 
One thing offsets another. Cheat in the weight 
of potatces is followed by the metric system of 
universal weight and measures. Humble men 
make generous bequests, as Thomas Liversidge 
of Neposet an industrial school for boys from 
seven tofourteen. Pindar’s prayer to the gods 
for a love of the beautiful is being verified at 
every step. The simplest conveniences have 
an artistic touch, and the rudest and lowliest 
gaze in silent rapture at pictures, statues and 
the myriad articles of vertu which flood the 
stores. Music stirs saint and clown, and or- 
gans and street-bands arrest the passer-by. 
Scum floats to the surface, and ugly facts are 

patenttotheeye. But under the upper current 
we opine that the waters are clearing, and that, 
profiting by our experience, we shall yet be 
able to report progress in the body politic. 
Great lessons are being learned, and we must 





Of dire mistrust. to what end intelligence and instruction if such 
are to be the results? Those capable of the 
Northampton robbery had faculties which, ap- 
plied to useful purposes, must have distinguished | 


them as experts. They had things their own 


‘Alone, but free, weary I lay, 

While musing on life’s fleeting day, 
And death’s dark night. 

“But when my Father saw his child 


Afar misled in thickets wild 
Of erring thought, 


way; and, spite of repeated warnings, no extra 
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designs. The losses fall heavily and are a dis- | 
couragement to those who endeavor to antici- | 
pate ‘‘a rainy day.” These burglars were no | 
doubt rough specimens of humanity, and brought 
forth fruit after their kind. How analyze the 
forger, who had education, position, social in- 
fluence, and affected to be a religious cham- 
ce REINA BONS pion, eloquent, zealous, impassioned? What- 
Lysander S. Richards’ Travels. ever his original status, his mural nature became 

= perverted, and he wove his advantages into a 

NUMBER VIll-— WESTWARD. specious cloak which enabled him to deceive 

The scenery on the Baltimore and Ohio road is neighbors, congregation and society. The wed 
unsurpassed by any road east of the Mississippi. extravagance he condemned was the “es which 
We are approaching Harper's Ferry; at the he was caught and lost. The self-denial which 
south towers upward Loudon Heights; we now he advocated was virtually unknown to himself, 
cross a long bridge over the Potomac, on which and he even went out of his track to pander to. 
luxurious taste, defrauding trades-people, me- 

chanics, and whoever might be overcome by his 
plausibility, backed by a commission he called 
transcendant. It is a long stride from the sim- 
| plicity of the hair-shirt, crust, cup and pallet to 
the pretentious, costly and absurd requirements 
which made him a debtor to whoever could be 
beguiled. A few such examples do more harm 
than alifetime could do good. When ministers 
with large or fair salaries cannot meet thei ex- 
penses and have to be shored-up by contribu- 
tions, insurances, and the thousand devices 
known to parishes, their words are vai and 
empty; void of weight because they have no 
root. They should practise thrift if they would 
exemplify wise calculation. We expect common 
honesty in the pulpit, if it is not always found 
on the rostrum and in the street. No doubt the 
fire to which our subject had often referred has 
already exceeded his highest flights. It was 


‘‘His spirit he vouchsafed in love, 
Iauspiring holy joy above 
All earthly bliss. 
‘He led me in that perfect way 
Which enleth where truth holds her sway | 
Eternally.” 
Fansite H. Bowman. 


John Brown, with seventeen men, fought the 
siaveholders and shook their cursed institu- 
tion, trom which, God be praised! they never 
Just beyond the depot stands the 


recovered. 
engine-house where John Brown fought for his 
life; also, a brick building close-by in which 
both of which are 
small and in tairpreservation. Harper's Ferry 
suffered a great deal during the late war; nearly 
all the prominent buildings were burnt by the 
Union men, including an extensive arsenal; 


some fighting was done; 


go that, to-day, the town may be fitly called the 
city of desolation —a fitting punishment, per- 
haps, for the wrongs inflicted upon the martyred 
The town has never been rebuilt; the 
burnt walls alone remain standing. The Poto- 
Mac runs through the town, and on either side 


Brown. 


are extensive heights. From this place we soon 
commence the ascentof Mount North, a portion 


of the Alleghany range; but one scarcely rea- 


to apply them. ‘There is a demand for the true 
in every possible phase. We should push com- 
munity on in its investigation and insist upon 
its acceptance of genuine amendments. 


be dullards indeed if we fail to grasp principles, | able in sentiment and expression than any ot 
and wicked as well as penny-wise if we refuse | those criticised by its eulogist, I will point out 
what seem to me its faults. 


; : é It is| novels, speaks of ‘‘what might be called the 
or continued watch checkmated them in their | proper to be charitable and forgiving, but a | technical phrases, if not slang, of [the popular} 


tom has authorized to be used in ‘‘the service 


Bible, as sacred literature, and thus beyond the 


verted the intended meaning of the verse to! 


ple with whom I joined in singing this tune | 
ever hesitated at expressing the revolting sen- | 
timent in the altered verse; not one of them | 
thought of it until it was pointed out to them. | 
The ‘‘singing-book” was presumed to be right, 
‘of course.” 
Still, no doubt, other things being equal, the 
church people would prefer to have neither | 
nonsense nor false doctrine conspicuous in the 
psalms and hymns they sing. It was to draw | 
attention to the faults of this sort commonly 
existing in the popular collections of verse and | 
music for devotional use that the article above- 
mentioned was sent to the Jndependent. Its 
writer, wishing not only to expose the error, 
but to indicate the line of improvement, pointed 
out two hymns which he represented as unex- 
ceptionable in thought and expression, and | 
models of what sacred song ought to be. One, 
of these, very much used in Sunday-services | 
and ‘‘revival-meetings,” is the hymn _ begin- 
ning— 

Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee. 


As this hymn seems to me not less objection- 


But, first, some 
preliminary remarks may be desirable. 
George MacDonald, in one of his excellent 


hymns trouble themselves not at all with criti- | stuff as the hymn in question, but to extol it as| 
cal consideration of either words or meaning, | eminently sound in doctrine and satisfactory in | 
but accept unquestioning whatever church cus- | expression. They idolize the hymn-book as 


well as the Bible. 


train. The mode of escape from it is a part- 


sphere of criticism. In one of the popular ‘nership of reason with faith in scrutinizing and | 
church ‘“‘singing-bocks,” many years ago, I no- | condemning the idol. 1. 
ticed a typographical error which grossly per- | tion are far more afraid of reason than of idol- | |S ® story of some mystery, well worked out 


But the people in ques- 


atry. They dread the disease less than the 


whica a favorite air was adapted; but I noticed, remedy, and will probably keep on with the de- | 
also, that not one of the many pious young peo- | vout use of nonsense in the departments of | 
EXAMINER. | Elements of Life Insurance, yet big with tacts 
5 : and suggestions ot great value to all interested) p pyjjlor- 
(Our correspondent is too literal. The sym- | in savings’ banks. He develops instructively | ; 


prayer and praise. 





bol of the Saviour’s sweat and passion in ‘‘the 
rock” is one dear to the generality of professors | 
of the Christian religion. If it gives them 
comfort, we do not see why others, less emo- 
tional, should complain or criticise. Their 
needs can be otherwise answered. Only when 
the exercise of one’s religious forms interferes 
with another’s rights, it seems to us, is criticism 
worth expression.—Ep. ] 





GOSSIP NOTES: 
OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON. 
[To the Worcester Spy.] 
SOME NEW BOOKS. 

A delightful new picture-book is Miss Thack- 
eray’s collection of her father’s sketches. The 
family, it seems, did not like ‘*Thackerayana,” 
which was published a little while ago, and 
filled with the earlier and more careless sketches 
of the great novelist; so they gathered together 
some of his later, more artistic and more char- 
acteristic work; Miss Thackeray added a few 
explanatory notes and a preface, and the book 
is luxuriously published, with, in some cases, 
the fac-simile of Thackeray's manuscript which 
his drawings illustrate. The liveliest reading 
amongst the new books is Gail Hamilton's *‘Ser- 
mons to the Clergy.” Some, if not all, of them 


, able miscellany for the profession, and helio-| by Helen M. Knowlton; “Art and Artists ;" 


LITERATURE. | Mr. Edward A. Samuels, publisher, has is- 
See . , Sued the second number (February) of The 

Th heus, e , hs - : . 
¢ Orpheus, for February, has a good mis Musician and Artist. The design of the pub- 


cellany, and th ic ha te ont ~ oe | NES 
. ee oe oe , lication is to supply a journal in the interest of 


of song.” They seem to class not only the | Idolatry is the sin which draws the folly | Saga 7 Kleber, and “Vale of Roses,” ma- lovers of music primarily, and lovers of art, as 
*‘psalm-book,” but the ‘‘singing-book,” with the | above-mentioned, with many others, in its) urka, by Roubier.—Boston, G. D. Russell & | well, 


Music itself, and everything about mu- 
| sic, in all its departments, will find a place in 
| Mr. Samuels’ monthly. The January number 

had two contributions from Gen. Oliver, the | 
famous composer of ‘*Federal Street,” and from | 
, several other eminent writers. Among the con- 
| tents of this number are ‘'Clara: A Concerto 
| in Four Movements,” second movement; ‘*Bee- 
| thoven's Pianoforte Sonatas,” translated from 
‘*Advice to American Bands ;” ‘‘Jo- 
| hann Dahl” (a musical story) ; ‘‘Music in New 
| York,” ete. ; ‘‘Neglect of the Drama as an Art;” 


| Company. 
Halves is the name of Mr. James Payn’s new 


; novel, added to the Harper's select library. It 


| with favorable directness and less sensational- 
;} ism than usual in such cases.—Williams & Co. 


Elizur Wright prints a little treatise on the 


his idea of family banks.—A. Williams & Co. 


will furnish copies. “Art Talks, New Series, second paper (from 


The American Architect, No. 6, has a valu-| instructions of Mr. W. M. Hunt to his pupils),” 


type illustrations of the Hillsboro’, Ohio, Town | “Spanish Art”; Music (compositions), Barca- 
Hall; pulpit and screen of the new Old South | role (piano solo), and ‘*L Invite” (The Invita- 


church; a church at Ironton, Ohio; and a) py ha voice and piano; ‘‘Emilio Bianchi.” 
hotel at Princeton, N. J. Mr. W. P. P. Long- | i 
tellow works very industriously upon this serial. | The ciptigis volume of “Brief Biographies,” 
—Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. under nea ¥. W. Higginson’s editorship, is de- 
The Devil's Chain, by Edward Jenkins, M. | OtCd t0 English Radical Leaders, and is com- 
P. (author of “Ginx’s Baby"), is « fresh effort, | piled by R. J. Hinton. It is — into four 
by a picturesque and startling recital, to move oo — — 
the mass of Englishmen to a realization of the | SHOR: Taglen, Lubbock, Cowan and 
labor agitators, Hughes, Mundella, 


rum traffic. Mr. Jenkins cannot be otherwise vibe Cikaiew unk Mestde. Peck 
than vivid when he has a great reform in hand, | a aahiaiaila SI tous pt niga 
and in this volume he puts forth his best powers. | Hicharde: di ie ‘ tenia iiaaoa 
It is strong, and it is a success.—New York, | cnsede;s 400 pepainr tenders, Malyoske, Arehs, 
Harper & Brothers; Williame & Co. Bradiaugh, Odger and Chaaberlain. The right 
: _| classification of some of these individuals, as, 
Serre & Brothers se happily placed all of | for instance, Thomas Hughes and Thomas Bras- 
Dickens’s Christmas Storves together ie oor sey as labor agitators, or as friends of such, 
volume of ie: elegant ‘thousehold edition” of might be questioned; but there is no doubt of 
that author e works, and there are numerous and | the general interest of the sketches of these 
graphic illustrations by E. A. Abbey. There | several men. Their careers, and the incidents 
are fourteen of the sketches, 35 stories, and which have given them mark, are well delineated, 
each is in excellent companionship by the asso- | sng a very interesting work is the result. We 
ciation. The compilation and the issue are | fancy the editor has been of material service in 


have been published before, but one only gets 
tion of Dickens's works.—A. Williams & Co. 


alike most satisfactory. It is a welcome edi-| shaping into accuracy the several biographies. 
| —New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons; for sale by 


their full force when they come all at once, as 


no 


| The Religion of Evolution.---I, 
THE THEORY OF THE WORLD. 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached at the Church of the Unity, Sunday 
Morning, Feb. 6, 1876, 
—BY— 
M. J. SAVAGE. 











In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
eurth.—Gen. 1: 1 

The invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen. being understood from 
the things that are made —Rom. 1; 20. 


At our last National Conference in Saratoga 
(1874) one of our most widely-known ministers 
was making a speech on our missionary work, 
and in the course of his remarks he took occa- 
sion to speak slightingly of those who were 
wasting their time on such unpractical questions 
as the antiquity of the world and the origin of 
things. He thought there were enough prob- 
lems of real, pressing, living importance right 
about us to absorb all our attention and eon- 
sume all our energy. And a year ago (1875), 
in Music Fall, in the course of a lecture on 
‘Our Scandalous Politics,” Mr. Parton took 
occasion to ridicule those who were troubling 
their brains over the theories of Darwin and 
Spencer instead of grappling vigorously with 
the political evils and social reforms of the day. 
Thoughts and utterances like these are natu- 
ral enough to one who does not look beneath 
the superficial movements of the time tor the 
hidden, and oftentimes remote, springs and 
causes of the conditions ot things. If one 
knew nothing of the interior mechanism of a 
watch he might think he could make it keep 
good time by turning the hands round on the 
face, but a wiser person would take it to a watch- 
maker and have the origin of the outer move- 
ments looked after. 

Men who pride themselves on their reputa- 


tion of *‘practical” workers are often very impa- 
tient of theories and theorizers. 
them, means visionary. 
dwelling in a cloud-land, and dealing with un- 
substantial fancies. 
resentative is the fabled dog on the toot-bridge 
who dropped his bone while clutching ata finer- 
looking shadow. 
bone. 
living has his theory of everything hy does, and 
all his practice is the result of his theory. 


Theorist, to 
They regard him «s 


They think his fitting rep- 
They propose to hold by the 
And yet, if you'll thin” of it, every man 


The 





maudling sentimentality which is only froth and | religion.” The ttalics are his, and the thing of 
foam should be remanded to its source as inex- | which he thus speaks is so common and so hurt- | 
pedient under the exigencies which threaten us | ful as to need all the emphasis that he gives it. | 
as a people and commonwealth. The square|I think his actual thought would have been 
and balance are appropriate symbols, and up- | better expressed by the word cant, instead of | 
right and downright profitable and significant | ‘‘slang,” meaning the words and phrases be- 


so individual responsibility devolves accord- | a Sect; expressions which are thought to bear 
ingly. a consecrated or sanctified meaning. 
Be ee ear pious people are accustomed very devoutly and | 
COMMUNICATIONS. sincerely to use phrases of the sort in question, | 
Bie eo nut dreaming that they are of the nature of | 
The “Ism” against Abolition. " 8 “y imeret es: 


What gana the @heme Golde Motes of noel? cant, and not at all aware that many of them | 
What pointed the rebel cannon? 


are without foundation of truth orreality. Yet, 
What sect the roaring rabble’s heel such is the force of association of ideas, the | 
On the old star-spangled pennon? touching of these pious phrases with a critical | 
What broke the oath finger, even for the honest purpose of showing | 
Of the men o’ the South? h s ; | 
What whet.the knife the error incorpurated in them, shocks and re- | 

For the Union's life? 


pels the people who are accustomed to use | 
Hear the answer: Slavery !— Whittier. 


them. Men and women who distinguish them- | 
In my last paper the Watchman editor was | selves and each other as ‘‘professors” of relig- | 
left on trial before the New England Conference | jon soon get to idolize the phrases in which | 
with the Bishop, whom he was charged with 


their piety expresses itself. To such you will | 
having injured upon the bench, as his presiding | not only give mortal offence by pointing out the 
judge. This was his sixt!, and, as it proved, 


false meaning or the no-meaning of their cur- | 
his last, trial, as well it might be. After the in-| rent sectarian phrases, but you will seem to 
jured Bishop had fully expatiated upon the de- | them a scoffer and an infidel; an opposer of re- 
fendant’s bad conduct, the editor was sent for | jigion not less than of the errors of their pecu- | 
to return into court and listen to the verdict; | jjar view of religion. Still, in the interest of | 
and, as the verdict of that clerical jury was | truth and reason, it is needful that the facts in| 
certainly a curiosity of the kind, I give it|the case be plainly stated. Among the verses 
here :— commonly sung as a devotional exercise there 
“By vote of the New England Conference of | are very many objectionable on the score of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, you, LaRoy 


: sense and reason, and not a few positively | 
Sunderland, are acquitted on the charge ot]. . ae P a 
having slandered Bishop Soule, while you are | Vicious and evil in character. Let us now, 
convicted on the specification of having said | however, look merely at the hymn selected for 





a broadside. 
| the author’s excellences and most of her faults. 


| articles on charity and every form of beggary 
! 


axioms. Each is a member of the totality, and | longing to a particular business; the dialect of | we Z ees ; 
| artist, actor, author, or rich man, can tell hosts | trait and sketch of that eminent lawyer, Wm. | by the author of the evolution theory. 


work was originally published in 1865, in the 
interesting character. — New | ‘Journal of the Linnean Society.” Since that 
York, E. R. Pelton; sold by A. Williams & Co., | time it has been carefully revised; important 
| additions have been made; and we have it now 
|in the completest form possible to the author 


Many | of experiences like those recorded by Gail} M. Evarts; and much otber reading of a very | 


pen of Gail Hamilton. 
of men, she is very irreverent; she has not a 


| Old Testament with the same free, familiar and 


| the gods of Olympus. 
| sermons are wholesome reading, highly-spiced 


lizes it because the ascent is so gradual, the 
summit so broad, and no valley seen below, as 


warm at his burning house. It is intenser 
dogged by an outraged public, and reflected 


at Mount Pleasant of Mount Washington, in | ftom the myriad mirrors which perpetually sur- 
the White Mountains roundhim. Noonecan spare him this. Some- 

The rocks along the route present an inter- | thing is sadly wrong when so many shorten their 
esting teattre, especially to geologists, for they pene term, and when the unscrupulous hesitate 
are tilted and folded, which illustrates the grad- | Not to aid if solicited. Of what avail to drop 

é | ie y j tal vo > * 

ual uplifting and folding of the stratified rocks | OUF bodies? We still retain ourselves, and 
\lleghanies. Mountain peaks are nu- | Whatever may be done for us by pitying angels, 
I counted in one continuous line | who may never remind us of guilt, we sense 
ten lofty peaks; | it and cannot escape the consequences. Why 
Here we ascended the Alleghanies rapidly, and | run from the known to the unknown? Why 
| not stop where we are, and take our crosses and 
Virginia, a town situated high in the mountains, | discipline, and so prepare for whatever may 
Many high | await us? If we are merged into universal 





in the 
merous here; 
and a beautiful scene was this. 


soon reached the mountain town of Piedmont, 


and a cool place tor summer resort. 


that ‘every word of that poetry was justified.’ 
But, as a son in the gospel of Methodism, you 
are censured; and Bishop Soule has been re- 


special eulogy by the writer in the /ndependent, 
see what it really affirms and assumes, and then 


| ink and their reputation for intelligence and ac- 


They have in a marked degree all The L£electic, for February, contains an article | 


on spiritualism, entitled ‘‘Modern Sorcery ;” 
Chey are full of common-sense, directness, rol- 
licking fun, and keen, genuine wit. All the 


good, sharp, and not exaggerated. Every | Dearest Foe;” *‘Notes fromthe Crimea;” a por- 


Hamilton. The insolence, falseness and de- 
moralization of beggars, for themselves or for 
causes, cannot be over-stated, and all this is a 
worthy subject for the caustic and unbridled 


instructive and 


Boston. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green's Report of the Council | 
of the American Antiquarian Society, made at 
Worcester last October, embodies appreciative 
notices of the late Jean Frederic de Waldeck 
of Paris, George Brinley of Hartford, Edward 
particle of Job's reluctance to ‘‘contend with Mellen of Wayland, Charles Wentworth 
God,” but attacks him as he is described in the | ham of Salem, and Increase Allen Lapham of 


‘“*Adam” and ‘*The Blue Blood of Canaan” she 
is very funny; but, speaking after the manner 


Milwaukee, and makes happy mention of the 
prosperity of the society and the events of this 
interesting epoch of our country.— Worcester, 
Charles Hamilton. 


gallant audacity with which she rode down Dr. 
Todd and others whose logic or behavior dis- 
She has no more respect for the 


please her. 


Mr. Josiah P. Quincy's Protection of Mayjor- 
tities, or Considerations Relating to Electoral 
| Reform, with Other Papers, will be found full 
of suggestive matter for all thinkers upon our | 
political system. He writes with convictions, | 
and clearly. The longer essay gives the title to | 
the work. The others are upon | 


Yet, on the whole, her 


though they are. 
{To the Philadelphia Press.} 
NEW AVENUES FOR WOMEN. 

Governor Rice, in his recent inaugural, called 
the attention of the General Court to the prob- 
ability of legislation during this session for the 
admittance of women to the polls, and we ds 
not apprehend a veto from him in case of favor- 
able action by the Senate and House. People 
who are hostile to woman's rights can save their 


**Coercion in| 
the Later Stages of Education,” ‘*The Function | 
of Town Libraries,” ‘‘The Abuse of Reading,” 
and ‘The Better Samaritan.” 
originality, vigor and practical culture, and are 
not inappropriate reading tor any person or by | 
any class.—Boston, Roberts Brothers. 
| 


These show, 


The later volume of ‘* The International | 
Scientific Series” is The Nature of Light, with 


James Campbell. 


‘*The true Eastern Question;” more of the val- | Plants, by Charles Darwin, admirably supple- 
uable papers on “German Home Life ;” and of | ments his late volume on ‘*Insectivorous Plants,” 
‘“‘Jonathan;” Mrs. Alexander’s fine serial, ‘‘Her and will give equal pieasure to all students of 
nature while claiming particular attention as 


To her: scrnians. on |at the present time. 
| plants, as he discusses all other facts of natural 
history, with a view to his theory of the ‘‘grad- 
| ual evolution of species ;” but his statements ot 
Up- these facts are always conscientious, and his 

| descriptions intelligent in the highest degree. 
| He holds that the twining class of plants pre- 
sents the primordial and simplest condition of 


the climbing-plant, and that, from this original 
| condition, all the other classes and groups, such 
F ‘ ; | as climb by clasping any object they touch, or 
| God of the patriarchs than the writers of the | by aid of hooks, or by their rootlets, have been 


| Homeric hymns, or Mr. Mahaffy himself, had for evolved. — New York, D. Appleton & Co.; 


world. 


farmer who sneers at his neighbor for adopting 
the ‘*new-fangled notions’—the knowledge of 
chemicals and soils that modern science has re- 
vealed to him—and who pins him to the walls 
of bis kitchen with the stigma “theorizer!” is 
hiniself a theorizer just the same. Only he 
keeps working away on a theory that consists 
in bungling tools and guessing experiments and 
back-breaking hand-labor—a theory that kept 
his grandfather poor, a theory long since ex- 
ploded as deficient and halt-way, instead of ac- 
cepting that theory that new investigation and 
successful practice have proved true. Should 
a boy at school attempt a problem in mathemat- 
ics and pay no attention to the theory, the un- 
derlying principles according to which the ques- 
tion could be solved, you would say he ougit to 
exchange his seat for the dunce’s block. Watt 
and Stephenson succeeded in laying the founda- 
tions of our present railway system when they 
discovered the true theory of the laws and ap- 
plication of steam. Von Moltke is the greatest 
of modern generals because he has the brain to 
conceive and carry out the most nearly-perfect 
theory of the laws of war. All of us are theo- 
rizers who have brains enough to think out and 
work along the lines of any efficient plan in our 
business. The banker, the merchant, the law- 
yer, the physician, the minister, each has his 
theory. And he is successful just according to 
his ability to discover tle true theory of his po- 
sition and to carry it out in effective practice. 
So you might as well talk of practically growing 
an oak without an acor:: as to think of success- 
ful practical work divorced from theory. 

And now ‘for a moment glance at the absurd- 
ity of the position assumed by the preacher and 
lecturer just referred to. Society and state are 
sick with various maladies which they desire to 
heal; so, without stopping to waste time and 
strength on the unpractical questions of the re- 
mote origins and causes of the disease, they 
propose to blister and bleed and cauterize with- 
out any loss of time. An intelligent physician 
when called to a patient doesn’t consider it any 


The Movements and Habits of Climbing- 


This 


He discusses climb:ng- 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

Another of the very superior works of travel 
which the Harpers seem to have the monopoly 
in publishing is Rev. Dr. John P. Newman's 
Babylon and Nineveh, which could hardly fail 
to have a most captivating interest to a clergy- 
man, as also to a vast majority of the Christian 
Dr. Newman, the President's minister, 
was given a commission to visit and report upon 
the consulates of the country abroad—a work 
which he faithfully and ably did. This volume 
is an offshoot of that commission. In it he 


describes that part of his journey from Bombay 


curacy by glancing at Massachusetts before in- 


| by seato the mouth of the historic rivers of 


waste of time to stop and investigate and study 
the symptoms in order to find out what the 
matter is; and the more sericus and urgent the 


judge whether its meaning is either good the- | 
ology or good sense. 
If some foreign missionary should announce 
to the Christian world that the people among 
whom he was laboring actually worshipped a 
split rock, this would be esteemed paganism of | 


quested to admonish you trom the chair, as he 
did brother J. D. Bridge, yesterday. And, 
moreover, you are hereby required to publish 
this verdcit in your paper, the Zion's Watchman, 
without note or comment.” 
This was the verdict. It has a number of 
sharp corners. Let us look atthem. This de- 
fendant, acquitted on the charge, there was no 
“specification” on which he could be convicted! 
Acquitted on that charge, his character stood ‘ f 
that Conference as that of the Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee. 


nade But why Aide? From whom is he to hide? | 


If the rock is vital enough (notwithstanding its | 


a very degraded type. Yet the hymn before us 
is an act of worship of precisely that sort. The | 
suppliant adorer says :— 
as fair before 
Bishop, or any one of its members. 
that body of ministers assumed the power to 
censure and punish one of its members unac- 


| six highly-respectable women, five per cent. ot 


peaks are seen here, suggesting the thought that 


spirit, we shall have done our best. If we pre- 


| } j vu 1 > wa 
these numerous peaks were probably united in | serve our identity every whit, as we believe 


one huge mountain, but through the erosive or | Without a doubt, then, too, we shall have acted 
wearing action ot water and air spots of earth logically to complete our earthly existence ere 
and rocks were washed away, and, consequent- we went hence to continue on and on, and still 
ly, canyons and peaks are the result. The ,on. The veriest skeptic in the light of right 
mountain peaks are quite rocky, and very few and wrong ought to omit no infinitesimal of 
trees mark the sides or summits. Passing | duty. Should he turn another leaf contrary to 
Piedmont, a canyon is seen below, through | expectation he will find bis process valuable 
which runs a littl stream; the embankment is | and a sate rule to amplify. But he has an ad- 
very precipitous and reaches some hundreds of ; Vantage who, like Aristotle, thinks ‘that what- 
feet. which tothe timid in their fright would lose | soever that be within us which feels, thinks, 
forthem the grandeur of the scenery nature desires and animates, it is something Celestial, 
has presented. divine, and consequently imperistiable.”” It is 

Bitu vinous coal crops out here-and-there | pleasant to stand upon an eminence and view 
along the road, about one foot in thickness. In| as a panorama what is about us. Could we 
passing throuzh’a hundred and fifty miles of | mount another peak, and embrace yet more, 
travel in that would widen our vision, and thus our grat- 
roul win ling around andov. rthem, the scenery ification. So in the beyond, if we can realiz: 
A sound sleep | that we are already in the spiritual world; that 
no formidable gulf is between us; that we are 


mountain the Alleghanics, with the 
presented is varied and grand. 
on the road at night is almost an impossibility, 
for the cireuitous route, in dodging around and objects of care to those who have gone; that 
between the mountains, wrenches the cars so We minister, and are ministered unto; that we 
badly a nap is of short duration. In my at- | bathe in this atmosphere, and taste its blessed- 
tempt to lie upon the lounge [ found myselt | ness; that we catch afflatus, which is inspira- 
standing, as it were, upon my head and again tion, revivification and delight, then we have 
nearly on my feet, for, in passing a curve, the | additional wings, which assistin our daily tasks, 
inside rail is lower than the outer, and in a/ and constitute the loan of an impetus. Thx 
short curve much lower, so that one side of the | future is a superb loaming which, however much: 
car is considerably tipped in passing along, and | we may admire, we are in no haste to reach. 
a bed placed transversely across the car is far | We know that ail will be in due season, and 
trom level, one may be assured. {that an auspicious start is a positive gain. I: 
Wheeling, Virginia, is a foggy and smoky | reconciles us to much which, without this issue, 
due to the many foundries located there. | would appear useless and not worth the cost. 
It will pay! and somewhere and somehow we 
shal! find that out. The Brahmins assert that, 


civ; 
The Olio river passes through it, on which ply 
steamboats not propelled by side-wheels, but by 
a single wheel in the rear. Lofty hills sur- | ‘however great the crime, the divine goodness 
e city add greatly to the beauty of | is greater.” There is an ordering, or there is 
Eastern Ohio is not as thickly set- | not. If so, there can be no mistake. We are 
Columbus, the capital in a seething whirl, but there is a strata, calm 
of the State, is quite a city. How grand the uni- 
large, square building, and is built of granite. | Verse, and with what exquisite nicety is it ar- 
A very large dome rests on the top. The Sen- | ranged! Suns, moons and planets have their 
ate and House of Representatives halls are, pees: keeps them, and neither jostle the other. 


rounding th 

the place. 

thed as herein the East. 

The capitol is a | equipoised and sublime. 
' 


cused of any crime! It requires an ecclesias- 
tical court to do things in that style. 

The trial proved a desperate and hard-fought 
battle, which lasted four days. Davis, the ac- 
cuser, got Nathan Bangs, D.D., from New York, 
to assist him. But, before the defence had 
closed, both Davis and Bangs turned their backs 
upon Lowell and returned to-New York. Ina 
fight of their own choosing they got decently 
whipped and fled away for their own comfort. 

Methodist jurisprudence is here exemplified. 
Che injured party is the judge upon the bench, 
who is allowed to indulge his holy wrath against 
the alleged offender, atter the accused has been 
ordered from the court! 

tt would be considered unkind if I were to 
calla Methodist Bishop a ‘‘pope,” or that body 
of ministry papists. But I challenge any Meth- 
odist Bishop, Elder or member, the world over, 
to name to me an ecclesiastical trial in the 
papal church where the accused was punished 
without a charge and commanded to publish in 
his own paper a note of unmerited c nsure of 
himself without note or comment! If anything 
like this can be found in the history of the 
“Star Chamber,” or of Papery, [ would like to 
have the history and the page named where it 
can be seen. 

And it is scarcely necessary, I am sure, to 
add here that, on hearing that verdict an- 
nounced, the defendant made his bow to the 
jury, and then and there dissolved his connec- 
tion with that and all ‘tisms,” based on ‘*faith” 
in Bishops or anv other form of mediumship 
assumed detween God and humanity. And, al- 
though he could teel under no responsibility 
whatever to comply with that unwarrantable 
command that he should ‘‘publish that verdict 
without note or comment,” yet, to show off the 
| odious infamy of the punishment which a ‘‘Con- 


split), and powerful enough, to be worshipped, 
can it protect the worshipper only by concealing | 
him? But we pass on:— 

Let the water and the blood 

From thy wounded side which flowed, 

Be of sin the double cure, 

Save from wrath, and make me pure. 
The rock, it seems, has not only been rent 


but it has been wounded and has bled. An! 
the blood is expected to accomplish two pur- 
poses—one physical and one moral, or spiritual. 
Apparently, not wrath of the rock, but of some 
wishes to ‘“thide.” Is, then, the adored rock an 
inferior deity who, like Mars or Venus in the 
Greek mythology, could be wounded by men, 
and could not protect even their worshippers it 
Jupiter set himself against them? 

But the rock’s biood is to do another and a 
yet stranger office. It is expected to purify its 
worshipper from sin. It would seem that this 
| rock-adorer had never heard of the sayings of 
Jesus here following in regard to self-puritica- 
tion: “Repent” of your sins; ‘Let your light 
/so shine before men that they may see your 
| good works ;” **First cast out the beam out of 
i thine own eye;” then, ‘*Whatsoever ye would 
|that men should do unto you, do ye also unto 
them;” or, of these precepts of James: ‘*Draw 

nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you; 
| cleanse your hands, ye sinners, and purity your 





hearts, ye double-minded.” Nay, it would seem 


‘that he was ignorant of the doctrine of self- 
| purification set forth in still earlier times by 
Old-Testament writers; by Isaiah, thus: ‘* Wash 
dvings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; 
learn to do wel!; seek judgment, relieve the 


widow.” 


a General Account of Physical Optics, by Dr. 
Eugene Lommel, of the University of Erlangen. 
This distinguished scientist is a master of his 
The various phenomena of light are | 


dulging in their favorite random assertion that 
interest inthe woman question is abating. Two} 





years ago, when the Boston school-committee 
consisted of one hundred and twenty members, | subject. 
discussed in a clear and easily understood man- 


ner, and, while adopting the undulatory theory, 


the whole number, were placed on the board. 
Yet such was the opposition to the movement leaves nothing essential to the general discus- 
that it was followed by a prolonged battle bde- | sion out of review. With an abundance of il- | 
tween the friends and opponents of the measure. | lustrations and a table of spectrum analysis in | 
The majority of the school board and the Su- chromo-lithography, the text is mad- most plain 
preme Court decided against it, when it was | and interesting — New York, D. Appleton & 
Co.; Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


Through and Through the Tropics, by Frank 


| 
| 
| 


carried to the Legislature, which, by a special 
act, gave women the right to serve on school- 


committees. The school board is now reduced 


disease the more caretul he is to do this. 

Now, there is not a single personal, social, 
political or religious question of the day that 
does vot run back and root itself in the re- 
motest antiquity of the race. They all grow 
out of the original nature of humanity; just as 
the topmost twig or leat of a two-thousand-year 
old tree is the outgrowth of the first germinal 
principle from which the ancient trunk has 
sprung. Here is the trouble with © ost of the 
‘‘reforms” of the age. They are the outcome of 
transcendental notions, purely empirical study, 
or the hasty guesses of enthusiastic persons who 
propose to finish in a year a structure the foun- 
dations of which God has been centuries in lay- 
ing. Any true reform must know the drift of 
the ages, and work in the line of the eternal 


Mesopotamia, thence up the Tigris by stcamer 
and across the country by land to the Mediter- 
ranean. Nu nverous fine illustrations, many of 
them from piiotographs taken by the party, are 
given, and the whole volume is sumptuous. To 
us Dr. Newman’s ‘‘researches” seem superfi- 
cial. He thinks he found the site of the origi- 
nal garden of Eden, and has no doubt that he 
saw the lion's den into which Daniel was thrown. 
Other discoveries are as credulous. He seems 
to be wholly ignorant of recent scientific reve- 
lations, by which the letter of the Scriptures is 
qualified and elucidated, and therefore takes 


Vincent, Jr., author of ‘‘The Land of the White | everything in the Bible as historically and ge o- 


| to twenty-four members, of whom four—nearly 
| seventeen per cent. of the number—are women. 


powerful antagonist from whom the worshipper | 


you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 


oppressed; judge the fatherless, plead for the | consequence of this graceful acceptance of her 


| ference” had attempted to inflict upon him, he 
did publish that verdict in the next number of 


By Amos, thus: ‘‘Seek good, and not 
evil, that ye may live; hate the evil, and love 


Elephant,” is a record of thirty thousand miles 





of travel in Oceanica, Australasia and India, in 
| Miss Abby May, whose name was on all the! which the writer, with much picturesqueness of 
| tickets to test the feeling of the city on this detail strengthened by experience, not only de- | 
| question, irrespective of other issues, received ' scribes the people he met, but the general fea- 


| 24.614 out of about 26,000 votes. This is really tures of the countries, the incidents of their 


asunder (a common occurrence with rocks), | the voice of the whole city, and shows a won-| respective civilizations and religions, manners | ,¢ biographical research, The Life of Jonathan 


Nine | and customs, etc., etc. He sailed from New 


derfully rapid growth in public opinion. 
York for California, and then continued west- | 


years ago there were no women employed in 


| 


zi : prominent places in the Boston postoffice. | erly and southwesterly round the world. His) gave to the American public a few weeks since. 
; “ yg a . Ps : ‘ 
It is first to ‘‘save from wrath.” Whose wrath? Now, thanks to the retiring Postmaster, Gen. | pen-pictures are very fresh and crisp, and im- Tough only a third ot the projected work is 


Burt, who is one of the most courageous and! part much knowledge.—New York, Harper & 
magnanimous of men, they constitute one in) Brothers; Williams. 
ten of the entire force, exclusive of carriers. | Athenagoras is the fourth volume of Doug- 


They work side-by-side with the men, and yet! jygq’ series of Christian Greek and Latin writers, 


there has been but one trifling case of impro- | edited for schools and colleges by F. A. March, 
priety of behavior, while each year from two} LL.D., with explanatory notes by W. B. Owen, 
ito five marriages, which in every case pei, A. M., professor in Lafayette College. This 
proved fortunate, have taken place between the | y4lyme contains the “Plea for Christians,” and 
| clerks. This fact, a3 Sny: man of the world | the ‘Resurrection of the Dead,” with analyses 
will admit, is as strong a proof of previous pu-| of each, and copious notes, and is admirably 
rity of conduct as can be mealtinse It will also be adapted for young students of the ancient Greek 
a comfort to tender and timid old gentlemen | fathers. Athenagoras, ‘‘Athenian, philosopher 
who fear increased facilities for labor will un- and Christian,” set out to retute Christianity, 
sex lovely woman. The following official let- | but taking up the sacred scriptures for the pur- 
ter appeared in the Woman's Journal of Jan- pose was convinced by them, and became a dis- 
uary 8th :— ae | ciple. His style is pure and lofty, and his lan- 
December 29, 1875.—Dear Mrs. Lucy Stone: | guage does no violence to the student's concep- 
Your proposed contribution to the Woman's 
Centennial Exhibition, July 4, 1876, of the 
vearly protest of Harriot K. Hunt against taxa- | Harper & Brothers. 
tion which has no representation, supplemented | Gjaude Marezel’s little book, Rational Method 
by the pamphlet of Wilham I. Bowditch, will L Dich sialic: (0:the Picwth ae 
be gratetully received.—Very truly, for AOE OIG: ench, Supt leben 
Ansigz Fretps, | equally ‘‘Rational Method for Learning Eng- 
Chairman for the State of Massachusetts, 25 | lish,” the two languages following each other 
Pemberton square, Boston. | on the opposite pages through the book. The 
Mrs. Lucy Stone promised, if these docu- : : gas 
| system dispenses with grammar in the beginning, 
ments were accepted, she would herself appear ~ |. : es 
: hem to superintend their illustrati I and in a great measure with the dictionary, the 
her supe 2 : i i 
= ' z ota * ‘‘must haves” of the usual system. Not for the 


purpose at first of translating poetry, and scien- 


tions of Athenian classic eloguence.—New York, 


offer, onthe part of Mrs. Fields, who is herself 


f : | tific and serious works—the idioms of a lan- 
a woman-suffragist, you will see Mrs. Lucy | 


graphically accurate. With the exception of’ 
this literalness, which here is only credulity. his 
observations are quick and bright, and the vol- 
ume a very readable one.—For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

The recent death of John Forster gives an 
added value and interest to his last great work 


Swift, the first volume of which, reproduced 


movements of the universe. 

We are now prepared to raise the question as 
to whether a study of the ‘theory of the world” 
ie a practical matter. And, in the first place, 
glance at the facts. Eyery people on the tace 
ot the earth, who have been civil zed enough 
to have any thought-out and orgamzed religion, 
have always conuected their popular religion 
with a cosmoyony or Uieory of the origin of the 
universe. The character of their gods, their 
conception of humanity, their codes of morals, 





from the English edition, Harper & Brothers 


given is this. volume (of which it was intended 
| 


| there should be three), the character of the 


whole may be accurately judged. The volume, | 


which has 487 octavo pages, is divided into six 
books, and extends from 1667 to 1711, or to 
Switt’s 44th year. The first book gives sketches 
; and anecdotes of his ancestors, and of himselt 
jin his early years, and also an account of his 
'school-days. In the second we have an ac- 
| count of his residence in the house of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, of his ordination, and of his resi- 
dence at Kilroot a3 prebend. The third tells 


the rights of rulers and subjects, their Lopes 
and fears of a tuture life, have all been the out- 
come ot their conception of the universe. Their 
whole practical life has been the simple result 
of their theory of the origin of things.* 

And how ts it with Christendom to-day? The 
popular cone+ption of the uature and attri’ utes 
of God, the nature of man, the origin and na- 
ture of evil, the practical question of sin, tre 
ecclesiastical schemes of salvation, heaven and 
hell, the prevailing theories of government and 
of social progress, the status of woman, the 
rights of children, all the great practical ques- 
tions of humanity, are the direct outgrowth of 
the Mosaic cosmogony, the Jewish theory of the 
origin of the universe. And the present con- 
dition, together with the past battles and pro- 
yress of science, are the natural result of this 





_of his chaplaincy at Dublin Castle, of his vi- 
,carage of Laracor, of his London life, and of 
| his '*Tale of a Tub.” In the fourth we have 
his life in Laracor and Dublin, and his ‘‘waiting 
The fifth tells us of 
| his friends, his intimacies, and of his first polit- 
ical writing. The sixth is a kind of appendix 
to the rest of the volume. It contains bio- 
graphical notes from Swift's letters to Esther 


and working” in London. 


Johnson, and passages in the later letters cor- | 
rected and restored from the original manu- | 


script. The whole work is distinguished by 


Mr. Forster’s careful literary workmanship, and 


displays throughout his rare energy and success | 


ia the search for new materials illustrative of 
his subject, and his skill in disengaging the real 


same cause. Not practical or of present im- 
| portance? There is not a single question of the 
| age that for present, practical, pressing impor- 
jtance begins to approach the one that Spen- 
}cerand Darwin and Haeckel have raised. You 
might as well say that because the sun is ninely- 
two millions of miles away its influence and the 
laws of its life and shining are of no practical 
| importance to Boston. Boston is an outgrowth 
of the sunshine, from the granite that paves its 
streets to the brains that rule in its counsels. 
So the present, active world, with all its wide- 
spr adand muitiplied interests, 1s the outgrowth 
i of the far-off origin of things. 

| To specialize a little more particularly and 
| let you see how intimately religion is connected 
| with the theory of the werld, I ask you to look 
at the church of the last two thousand years. 
| Please observe that the whole orthodox system 
| is the natural and logical outgrowth of the Mo- 
| saic account of the beginning of things in Gen- 


facts of Swift's life from the land of fictions | esis. The prevailing beliefs about God, the 


and fables that owe their existence to the care- | n ture and fall of man, total depravity, the need 
|and the schemes for supernatural redemption, 


the New York Watchman, enclosed in black 
rules, as the newspapers do when some dis- 





however, as cheaply and shabbily furnished as | We calculate eclipses for succeeding ages, and 
any capitol | In journeying from | the scientist will find the reckoning correct. 
Columbus. southerly, | tound some good farms. | There is a surety in the vast cosmos. 


visited. 
So inthe 
We have an alliance 


Southern Ohio can boast of some of the best | deep, underlying cause. 
farms in the State. Corn and wheat yields | with the Infinite, phrase it as we may. We 
largely. jeling potentially without ourselves, and more 


I was surprised to find in many towns I visit- | and more as danger threatens. 
In Loudon, a town | will not away. 
ot only two t ousand inhabitants, the main street | the same sensation. 


ed an abundance of stores. 


} 


lined with Villages were generally | invisible altar. 


In the direction of Cin- | and trust, not from fear, but intuition. 


was stores. 


about ten miles apart. 


cinnati I tound some pretty villages; the Cin- | Whence came we? whither tend? How is the | 
cinnatians claim that their city enjovs the finest | ancient heaven still fresh and strong?’ How | 
The extensive |are human sentiments spontaneous to every 
Love, birth, death, revelations to every 


suburbs in the Ugited States. 
hehts surrounding the city add much to its | soul? 
attractions. In visiting them I was drawn in | new-comer? There must be an abiding trutt 
a car up an incline elevator, some two hundred atthe base. Counterfeits are rife around us 
feet. by the aid of a steam-engine stationed on | and we often suspect that genuineness is not 
: A splendid view of the city | but the real is beneath. There is soul-union 
though it seem a myth; there is true compan 
ionship, whatever our theory to the contrary 
‘Over there” we shall find what we miss here 


top of the heights. 
and surrounding country is enjoyed upon them. 
Theae heights are not only distinguished for 
the grand view they offer, but for the most ex- 


tensive fossiliferous deposit that our country | Events are slow in developing. A while ago a 
It was a long 
road to the bar, and the question was anxiously 
put. It has been answered in the affirmative, 
and a notch made onthe revolving wheel. Now, and a true one. 
asa first iostance in Great Britain ina major| ing persons that most singers of psalms an 


can present. Every rock or stone you stumble 'jady was notary in Wisconsin. 
against. or walk over, contains a fossil-shell; 
quarries are filled withthem. Stores are built 
of these rocks. Sidewalks are paved and walls 


built of fossils; and not only are tossil-shells 





tinguished personage dics. And [ testify what 
| [iknow when I say that some of the subscribers 
/to the Watchman cut out that verdict with its 
broad lines of mourning, and, having it suitably 
| framed, hung it up in their parlors as a me- 
| mento of the battle fought with slavery in the 


Stone and her documents in the centennial ex- 
hibitiun on July 4, 1876, and you will find her 
one of the brightest, bravest and sweetest of 
pioneers in the cause of woman's rights. I am 
particularly glad that space has been assigned 
to Mr. Bowditch’s valuable pamphlet. Among 
other services which he has rendered the cause, 
he has disposed of the old objection that wo- 


the good, and establish judgment in the gate.” 
And by Micah, thus: ‘‘What doth the Lord re- 
| quire of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
| and to walk humbly with thy God?” It would 
seem, too, that this seeker for purification by 
blood had never read the warnings of the ineffi- 
cacy, an] thus the folly, of blood-sacrifices, ad- 
dressed to their people by all three of the proph- 


| guage having the effect to distract the mind f-om 
| such a purpose—but for the translation of com- 
| mon andimmediately useful subjects, this method 

addresses itself to the learner, supposing the 


imitation of correct models to be the easiest and 
The appre- 


most rapid mode of acquirement. 
| ciation of poetry and eminent authors is an 
after-thought, the reward of hard study.—Ap- 


| ssness or partiality of preceding biographers. 
So much of this had to be done that the book 
assumes in many parts almost a controversial 
characer. 
and the bitterness of Jeffrey and Macaulay, 


bowever different in tone, have been alike | 
prejudicial in disguising many material facts of | 


The bonhomte of Sir Walter Scott, | 


the whole structure, creed and ritual of the 

church, the common belief about the nature and 
| efficacy of prayer-meetings, the whole system 
of popular revivals, limited salvation and ever- 
lasting punishment, every single one of them is 
| built on the foundation of the Mosaic cosmogony. 
And there :s not one of them all but will be de- 
stroyed or modified when it -hall become popu- 
| larly settled that the Mosaic cosmogony is nut a 


It is innate, and | 
In joy, We are ecstatic through | 
We lay our gifts upon an | 
We clasp an ideal; we believe | 
We are. 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 

And since that period I have often heard the 
Watchman editor declare that, althougb he had 
been ‘ta revival minister” in that church for 
twenty years, yet he had never, until he had with- 
drawn trom it, understood what the ‘‘unpardon- 
able sin” could be; and he finds it to be noth- 
ing so much as withdrawing from a sect, and 
that is ‘ta sin that hath never forgiveness, 
neither in this world nor the world to come”! 

VETERAN. 
; sit on a throne. 
om What Shall Christians Sing ? 


Hebrew scriptures. ' 


we are considering. 
dressing the rock, says :— 


When my eyes shill close in death, 

When I rise to worlds unknown, 

And behold thee on thy throne, 
Rock of ages, cleft tor me, 


1 Let me hide myself in thee. 








- headed as above, made some suggestions in | still wants to “hide.” Hide from whom? 


reply to his own question. The question is an | 


ets above quoted, and by other writers in the 


We pass to the last verse of the popular hymn 
The petitioner, still ad- 


It appears that the split rock is ultimately to 
This would seem to imply that 
{the rock-deity had become an acknowledged 
-; Epitor ComMoNweatta :—A correspondent ruler, with power to accomplish his purposes | 
-' of the Jndependent, last year, in an article | and protect his subjects. But the petitioner 


If vou ask the rock-worshippers whether God 
important one, if it be considered important is a spirit, and whether he dictated the Scrip- 
that the words sung by the aforesaid Christians | ture statements above referred to against blood- 
should have a meaning, and a good meaning, sacrifice and in favor of self-purification, they 
It is plain enough to observ- | will agree to these things. Yet they not only 
continue to sing, as an act of worship, such i our full confidence, nor to his full privileges.” 


i | pleton & Co., New York. 
men must not vote because they cannot fight, : i Pee 
by showing that in Massachusetts nearly one- | The Unitarian Review and Religious Maga- 


| zine, for February, opens with an interesting ar- 
ticle by Rev. S W. Bush on the *‘Life and Work 
of Athanase Coquerel, the Younger,” with an 
incidental review of the division of the ancient 
Reformed Church of»France—the conflict be- 
tween freedom and arbitrary authority in church 
and state, the former represented by Coquerel, 
the latter by Guizot; followed by Rev. P. H 
W icksteed’s second paper on ‘‘Modern Theology 
in Holland.” Mrs. Anagnos has a graphic re- 
— — | view of Winwood Reade’s ‘‘Martyrdom of Man,” 
Ex-President Thomas Hill of Harvard Col-| its vivid revelations of ancient nations and its 


seventh of the fighters are too young to vote, 
while one-sixth of the voters are too old to fight, 
and of the remaining five-sixths who are sup- 
posed to be constantly tighting and voting only 
one-fortieth are recorded as active militia, and 
the remaining thirty-nine fortieths are only 
| liable to be called out in such contingencies as 
war. invasion, or the prevention thereof, sup- 
pression of riots, and to aid the civil magistrates 
in the execution of the laws. 





He writes: ‘‘Every political error may be for- | acteristics of the Jewish Race;” Rev. G. W. 
given, even if it has proceeded so far as to lead | Hosmer and Dr. Ellis have articles on the late 
to overt treason and armed rebellion. But it, Dr. Sears, while the ‘Editor's Note-Book” 
we forgive deliberate, malignant, fiendish, cruel | treats the latter and the late Dr. Howe under 
murders, the forgiveness ought certainly to be| the head of ‘Saints and Heroes” — with the 
limited; it ought not to restore the offender to; usual review of literature. It is a readable 
number.— Boston. 


lege approves of Mr. Blaine’s amnesty speeches. | ideal faults; Rev. C. H. Brigham treats ‘*Char- | 


Swift's career, aud the previous unstable foun- | 
correct account of the facts. 
dation has to be cleared away before the durable | Having made it appear, then, that as practi- 
structure can be erected. The chief points | cal, earnest men of to-day, it is well worth our 
which receive new elucidation from Mr. For- | while to look into and investigate this question, 
ster in Swift's private conduct are his behavior | | ROW a#& you to go with me to a consideration 
: j ; OR of the only theories that need detain us. Of 

at college, his relations with Sir William Tem- | course we need not stop even to glance at the 
ple, and the true nature of his intimacy with | fantastic notions that prevailed among so many 
Esther Johnson (‘‘Stella”); while ia his public | Dations in tue childhood of the world. Only 
life he is defended against the aspersions of the two theor es—the Mosaic and the Evolution— 

3 : : . | even pretend to claim the sober belief of our 
fimous Edinburgh reviewers, who see, in his | nin°teenth-century civilization. To these, then, 
change from Whig to Tory patrons, the action | we must confine our attention. 
of nothing but selfish or mercenary motives. | I. The Mosaic Sade ‘eh . 
The recovery of the true text of the celebrated |, fore going any further { wi fo make tre 
‘Journal to Stella” is one of the most interest- | attention. ‘ 
ing features of the work. Its readers will be | 1st. The account of creation in Genesis holds 
glad to know that the second volume was making | i$ place in the popular belief, nut because it 
good progress, with a view to being published | has been proved, or 1s capable of proof, but 
during 1876; but how the death of Mr. Forster | 8elely because of its srpposed necessary con- 
will affect the enterprise remains to be seen. | nection with the truths of Christianity. This 
It is to be hoped he has left his material so that | is, at any rate, a strange and questionable basis 
the work may be completed, for it promises to 09 which to found a scientific belief. : 
be the most full and satisfactory account of one| 24: It is an old-world traditional belief, not 
of the greatest figures in English literature.— | ~sCariyie has said: “Tell me what a man thinks of 
Received by A. Williams & Co. his universe and J will tell you wha his religion is.” 
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for the first time revealed to 
that came down from a time 
foundation of the Hebrew nation. 
83d. It does not even c 
tudy of the fac ) 
No oa study was then —, “get 
been attempted. So that Moses is no 
t either he or any one. 
pen: way of knowing. It is on 
belief of that age. 
4th. These - * 
ardly-deserved revere 
po of their high anti 
proud of his ancestry, | 
family-tree run down in 
But, if you'll think of it, th 
here. We are the real ancients. 
is the hoary antiquity of the earth. 
old age, and not hi 
dom and gray hairs. 
one of the fancies o 
Never was civilization 
such stores of accumu 
In fact, never until within the | 
has the world gathered enoug 
of the universe so that man 
to frame a reasonable theory o 
of its acquired knowledge. 
history of humanity there | 
“when there was 8 possibi 
question now is that time. 
sg ie lled a theory at a 
“laim to be called a 
ers that it explains nothing whatever. 
very claim to be an expla 
leap into the incomprehensible. 
“God made it.” 
plain the method of crea 
cess, and according to 
things have come to be as they are. 
explain 
pers ht it down to me 
brought it dow . 
ner a [ tell a child that God made it. 


quity ; 
though the roots 


ot explain a question in arithmetic when I 
ae aaa that I worked it out, and that so- 
But all these are ex- 
just as much as Genesis explains 

Men seek the causes and the meth- 
ods by which results have been produced. The 
solar system is explained by the law of gravita- 
tion, not by saying God or the angels make the 


and-so is the answer. 
planations 
the world. 


planets move. 


Thus it is perfectly safe to say that no one 
would think of resting in the Mosaic story were 
it not supposed to be a part of their religion to 
And evolution has been opposed, not 
because it could not give good reasons for it- 
self, but because it has been regarded as hostile 


do 80. 


to the popular religion. 
With these remarks, 
ready to look at Genesis. 


praise he needed, who 
it were hard to tell. 


tion of his creatures. 


of his scheme of redemption. 


the world. 


forever, so that it could not be moved.” 


to give light to this earth. 


letting the water through. 


man in his own image. 


he becomes alive. 


keep him company. 


Eve. All this has taken him six days. 
now tired, and gives one day to rest. 
the origin of the Sabbath. 


neglect. 


that he took only one day. 


ing still. 


Now, it is not my intention to insult your in- 
telligence by proving to you that this is not 
The conception of God and of his meth- 
ods are such as the world’s childhood might 
ignorantly imagine; but no free intellect of the 
Only to 
Genesis con- 
tains contradictory accounts even of the original 
And the inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament was not such as to prevent the most pal- 
pable mistakes being made in describing natural 


true. 
present age cares even to refute it. 
look at it is sufficient refutation. 
creation. 
things. 


We may now pass on to consider, 
II. The Theory of Evolution. 


It would transcend the possible limits of a 
sermon to attempt even an outline of the proofs 
These are to be found in the 
works ot the masters of science, specially pre- 
I must, therefore, con- 
tent myself with remarking some of the surface 4 , t 
probabilities, and then placing the theory itself | P!an, and put into it such a generative force, 
alongside the Mosaic, that you may compare that it should go on, through long intervals of 

time, developing from itself improvements on it- 
self until it had become adapted to all the needs 


of this theory. 


pared for that purpose. 


them. 


1. It is a fact that ought to make men stop 
and think before rejecting it that almost every 
trained scientific man living, who is competent 
to give a judgment on the question, is a believer 
If all the skillful doctors were 
agreed about a certain disease it would hardly 
be modest for us to say they were all wrong. 
When all the generals are at one about a mili- 
tary question the probabilities are decidedly | 


in evolution. 


their way. 


least hesitate. 
tion to evolution comes from theology. 


theology doesn’t happen to know anything about | A 
As though I should attempt to settle a dis- | 8¢!f compared with the grand magnificence of 
puted point in music by the sense of smell, or a Creation after the Darwinian idea. 
case of color—red or white—by hearing. | The pick an acorn from the ground, and, looking up : : as ; 
men who oppose evolution may be generally | t the tree from which it has fallen, try to con- | Candidate. This seemed explicit as to his 
»-/ ceive all the grand and century-grown beauty | wishes; yet it is by no means certain that that 

very letter will not make him a formidable com- 


Attention will be 


it. 


divided into two classes—those actuated by theo- 
logical prejudice, and those who know nothing 


about it. 


2. The theory of evolution is constructed out 
of the observed and accumulated facts of the 
The men who | ™ : ya : 
have elaborated this answer to the old question, lion-times multiplied variety of form and func- 

tion and beanty and power, standing with its 
roots in the dust, and with its top ‘*commercing 


universe. It isnot guess-work, 


How did things come to be as they are? are 
men who have gone to the facts themselves | 
They went to the earth . 

and studied it, and so developed the science of | te eternal light of God's spiritual glory, is all | 
They looked at the stars to see how | the godlike growth of one little seed in which 

they moved, and so made astronomy. They the divine finger planted such fructifying force ! 
studied animals to see how they grew, and so 
somade| JJ] H 
anybody, then, 
in the world has any right to an opinion on the 
subject itis those who have looked at the facts 


and asked the question. 


geology. 


made zoology. They studied man, and 
physiology andanthropology. If 


to tind out about them. It is simply absurd 


then, to see people offer an opinion who have 
no better stuff than ignorance or prejudice a 


make it out of. 


Moses, but one 
long before the 


laim to be the anaes 
i se to explain. 

ts that it a age Ane gence 
lling | passable gulf between 
Ise at that time had 
; ly the traditional 


itions get a great deal of 
ae and belief from the 
just as a man 18 
of his 
to outright barbarism. 
the reverence belongs 
The present 
Tisza man’s 
his childhood, that wears w!s- 
This story of Moses is 
f the world’s childhood. 
so old, and never had it 
lated knowledge as now. 
ast hundred years 
h about the facts 
kind was competent 
f the world out 
If, then, in the 
has ever been a time 
lity of settling this 


Mosaic cosmogony has no scientific 
ll, for the simple 
Its 
xplanation is merely a 
It simply says 
But that does not at all ex- 
tion—how, by what pro- 
what laws and forces, 
I do not 
the mystery of life when I tell my child 
d made the new baby, and that the an- 
I do not explain 


then, in mind, we are 
The popular belief 
has been simply this: God had lived alone, 
complete and happy in himself, from all eternity. 
Suddenly, for no conceivable reason, he con- 
cluded to create the world. Previously, how- 
ever, he had made the angels, that they might 
serve and praise him—though what service Or 
was complete in himself, 
If he had any motive in 
creating the world it was thought to be that he 
might glorify himself and receive the admira- 
The chief result was to 
be that, after the world had passed away, his 
goodness in saving a few, and his justice in 
damning the many, might be seen as the result 
When, then, he 
was ready, by the word of command, he created 
matter out of nothing, and of this matter built 
This world, a flat surface, he an- 
chored in the midst of space, ‘setting it tast 
Then 
he elaborated the solid concave arch of the firm- 
ament, and placed it like a Come over the earth. 
In this he arranged the sun, moon and stars, to 
divide the seasons, the days and the nights, and 
He separated the 
waters, making the oceans of that which he 
left on earth; and in his store-houses ‘‘above 
the firmament” he treasured up the rains to 
water the earth, which watering was to be 
done by opening the windows of the sky and 
Then he made the 
ditferent forms of life, creating fishes and rep- 
tiles and birds and animals out of the dust. 
When this is done, it occurs to the Deity that 
none of these creatures can think of or praise 
him; so he consults and concludes to make 
He forms Adam out of 
the dust, and then breathes in his nostrils, and 
Then, seeing that he is 
lonesome, he concludes to make a woman to 
So he puts him to sleep, 
takes out one of his ribs—which, strange to say, 
has never been missed—and from it constructs 

He is 
This is 
If by resting is 
meant letting creation alone, we should suppose 
it might have fallen into disorder during the 
But if it means simply ceasing to 
create, then he has been resting ever since, on 
this theory, and it is hard to see why it is stated 
But we know now 
that the process of creation has never ceased, 
so that we can get no meaning out of it at all. 
Even Jesus declared that his Father was work- 


’ 


3. It stands the very highest test of a good 


theory. 


That is, it takes in to itself, accounts 


for and adjusts, almost every known fact; while 
there is not one single fact known that makes it 


unreasonable tor a man to be an e 
Now what is the theory ? 
the whole universe, suns, planets, 
earth, and every form of 
and animal, up to man, 
civilizations has developed fron 
fire-mist or nebula that once filled all the 
now occupied by the worlds 
velopment has 
methods and forces. still 
aboutusto-day.  Itcallsinno unknown ag 
It does not offer.to explain an 
miracle which only deepens the 
tempts to solve. 
only the forces that are going on right before 
my eyes, and with these I will explain the visi- 
ble universe. Certainly a magnificent preten- 
sion, and. ifaccomplished, a magnificent achieve- 
ment of the mind of man! 
Look at the theory a little 
Evolution teaches that the 
by suns and planet 
mist, or flaming gas. This mist, or gas, by the 
process of cooling and condens ition, and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of mot ze 
Up in it, in the course of ages was s liditied into 
the stars and worlds, taking on gradually their 
present motions, shapes and conditions.» This 
is the famous ‘nebular hypothesis.” In favor 
of this theory is the fact that the ed 
in precisely the condition we 
to be on this supposition. 
emaller than the earth, has now become cold 
and dead. Jupiter and Saturn, being larger 
are still hot, half-way between the sun's fom 
ing condition and the earth's habitable one 
And then all through the sky are clouds of neb- 
ul still in the condition of ‘flaming gas, whirl- 
ing and assuming just such shapes as the evolu- 
tign theory alone can explain. The theory fur- 


volutionist. 


atural fact by a 
> mystery it at- 


Space now occupied 


should expect: it 
The moon, bein 


Simply this: That 
Moons, our 
lite upon it, vegetable | 
together with all our Schools; with his own wards of the blind and|n 
1 & primitive | deaf asylums as a back 
space | 
A + and that this de- ay aes 
been according to laws and | athered from every rank in life in front; 


more in detail. | 


S Was once filled with a fire- | 


| and disinterested purpose. 
fon Naturally set 


earth is now) 


| 

















teaches that when the cooling earth had 
as into such a condition that there were land 
and water and an atmosphere then life appeared. 
But how? By any special act of creation ? No. 


Science discovers no im- 
what we ignorantly call 
which is alive. 


calls for no miracle. 


dead matter and that 
not believe any matter is deac. 
it ‘‘the promise and 
life.” ‘ ] 
or cell, made up chiefly of nitrogen and 


more urgently for a miracle 
This little mass or cell is no 


sis of every form. 


a more or less plex 


tion of this primary, tiny 





produce the results. There is no barrier be 


tween the vegetable and animal kingdom. 


twilight into night. e r 
rier between species, either of plants or ani 
mals. This point is now settled. 1 
also—what no other theory does—explains th 


face of the earth. 


cases of gradual decay and dying-out. 
plains social, politi 
and changes, rises and falls. 


I 


ments of the modern world. 


they in ete 
clysms, or breaks, or leaps. 


shores, the continents have risen and sunk, ju 


have come to pass. 
But some one will say, This is blank and ou 
right atheism. 
of the question. 


lution says. 
me ask you a question. 
oak-tree. 
the natural product of some other oak. 
to the earth, and the young oak sprouted. Fro 


Here is a century-o 


simply grown by natural law. 
miracle to explain it. 
oak, then, atheistic? Is it any less strange th 


ural law. Is it any more wonderful that 
should be born by natural law? and that all li 


law? You are just as atheistic to say that 


past some millions of ages, while Moses pu 


ference in time make one theory more atheist 
than the other? ButI should call pushing hi 


[ should like to believe. 
the one nor the other. 
and power and movement of God in the fir 


pearance of life on the planet, in the forms th 


religions, up to the highest outflowerings 
Christianity? Whac if we see him in art, lite 
ature and science? Whatif we make the who 


lution helps us do it. I shall be greatly mi 
taken if the radicalism of evolution do n 
prove to be the grandest of all conservatism 
society and politics not only, but in religio 
as well. 
of alltheisms. It will give us the grandest co 
ception of God that the world has ever know 
It is inconsistent with ‘‘orthodoxy,” but n 
with religion. It is charged by the thoughtle 


thing else. It so changes our conception 


ism.” It not only does not touch any one 


dation on which to establish it beyond the po 
sibility of overthrow. 


1c8. 


the two theories of creation. So many though 
sneer to admiration. 
a steam-engine. 


What if he had been able to build it on such 
of man? 


It should fit itself for rails; it shoul 


man. 
the first simple engine that Watt constructed 





yet this 8 


upposition is simplicity and ease it 


It introduces no new or unknown force, and 


It does 
So it finds in 
potency of every form of 
It has discovered a little viscous a, 
u- 
i ic ing 

men. It is a chemical compoupd, the com 
into existence of which is no s ee 

rmation of a crystal, and ca 

psp nan a crystal does. 
t only the — 
t original form of life, but it is the ba- 
ra pa There is no single form of 
life on the globe, from the moss on a stone up 
to the brain of "Sir Isaac Newton, that is not 
P d or combina- 
cell. And there is no 
stage in the process of development where as- 
certained laws and forces are not competent to 


No 
naturalist living ean tell where the one leaves 
off and the other begins, so insensibly do they 
merge into each other—like day passing through 
Neither is there any bar- 


Evolution, 


distribution of plants and animals over the sur- 
It also explains the present 
condition of the races of mankind, the prog- | of the cause. 
ress of some, the stagnation of others, - the 

t ex- 
cal and religious movements, 


From the primeval fire-mist, then, until to- 
day, the world has grown, without any neces- 
sity for or help from special creations, miracles, 
or any other forces than those known and re- 
cognized as at work right around us. It has 
taken millions of years to do this; hut what are 
rnity? There have been no cata- 
The sun has shone, 
the rain has fallen, the winds have blown, the 
rivers have run, the oceans have worn the 


as they are doing now; and all these things 


You have left God entirely out 

Where has he been, and what 
has he been doing, all these millions of years? 
From the fire-mist until to-day all has gone 
along on purely natural principles and by nat- 
ural laws, you say. Yes, that is just what evo- 
But, before we call it atheism, let 


The acorn from which it sprung was 
It fell 


that day to this—a hundred years—the oak has 
You want no 
Is your theory of the 


the oak should grow than that thousands of other 
oaks and other forms of life shuuld do the same? 
When a child is born it grows, you say, by nat- 


should be born and sLould develop by natural 


tree or a child grows by natural law as evolu- 
tion is when it says the world did the same. 
Suppose science should put its God back in the 


his back only six thousand years, would the dif- 


back six thousand years, or a hundred million 
years, or five minutes, even, more atheistic than 

So, I would do neither 
What if we see the life, 


mist, in all the growing worlds, in the first ap- 


climb up through all grades to man? What if 
we see him in the dust of the street, in the 
grasses and flowers, in the clouds and the light, 
in the ocean and the storms, in the trees and 
the birds, in the animal lifting up through 
countless forms to humanity? What if we see 
him in the family, in society, in the state, in all 


world his temple and all life a worship? All 
this we may not only do in evolution, but evo- 


It willturn out to be the most theistic 


with being materialistic; but in reality it is any- 
matter as utterly to destroy the old ‘‘material- 


the essential elements of true religion, but, on 
the other hand, it gives a firm and broad foun- 


To illustrate this will be 
the work of future treatment of the special top- 


It only remains for me now to suggest a com- 
parison, as to grandeur and divinity, between 


less sneers have been flung at the theory that 
dared taik of man’s relationship to the ape that 
a comparison like this may help change the 


We marvel at Watt, the first constructor of 
But it has taken many a brain 
beside his to bring it to its present perfection. 


grow into adaptation for country roads and city 
streets ; it should swim the water and fly the air; 
it should shape itself to all elements and uses 
that could make it available for the service of 
Suppose that all this should develop from 


and should do it by virtue of power that Watt 
When all the architects agree about | himself implanted in it? The simple thought 
a building, and when all the painters unite in of such a mechanism makes us feel how super- 
defence of a question in art, outsiders should at | human it would be, and how worthy of divinity. 
Nearly all the present opposi- | Is it not infinitely more than the separate con 

But | 8truction of each separate improvement? And 


Who can 


and power of the oak as contained in the tiny 
cone in his hand and not feel overwhelmed by 
the might and the mystery of the works of God? F 
How unutterably grander is the thought that the | directed to him anew; the directness and frank- 
world-wide banyan-tree of life, with all its mil- | ness of his statement will recall his brilliant 


phatic and brief in his eulogium, as is usual 
with him. Dr. Hedge can hardly be said to 
have been happy in the scope of his remarks, 


as too frequently intolerant philanthropists. 


h 


earnest men whom he did little ever to aid, bu 


to discredit and hinder. 


heart he carries beneath his waistcoat. Rev 
i 
of his listeners. 
esting in his account of the instructive method 


of Dr. Howe. 


e 


read theirs with great effectiveness. 
reserves his for publication hereafter. 


institution, or by the full choir, was admirabl 
arranged by Mr. Thomas Reeves, musical d 


we have above remarked, the exercises were 


St) tion. The day was a star one.in the history 


commemorative services. 








. The Eastern Railroad Scandal. 


The State Railroad commissioners are hard 


public. 
ld 
73.” The directors of the company for tho 


years were: In 1872, Thornton K. Lothro 
Samuel Hooper, H. L. Williams, Ichabod Goo 


m 


at 


jamin F. Stevens. In 1873, Thornton K. Lot 


rop, Samuel Hooper, John Wooldredge, Hen 
it} 2 
fe | Franklin Haven. 
Railroad sold, in 1872, as high as 108 3-4. 
a 
market. Nowits worth is problematical. 
ts 
f- | transactions which should be thoroughly i 
ic 
m 
dence.” And they specify these ‘‘details” 
e- 
amount returned at $5,600,000, which was real 
not less than $8,000,000; the books and a 


counte of the corporation were so mixed th 
‘no one appears to have had a distinct idea 


at 


of 
T- 
le 
quiesced in the acts of its financial committe 


8- 
ot 
in 
n, 


uel Hooper and Franklin Haven, the first 


n- 
n. 
ot 
$8 


railroad, and a portion of the stock thus boug 


of although paid for by the corporation; an 


of 


putting the snug little sum of $100,000 in 
somebody’s pocket. 


mentioned above. It is a lamentable series 


t- | insinuations. 
sons, pressed to forge and falsify to escape fai 
ure. 


a 
tues. 


that he held his interest in the road to the las 
d 


to his credit. 


evidence of venality ? 


’ 





Gen. Sherman as a Presidential Can 
didate. 


office. It was to the effect that he had no 


petitor by its publication. 
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The Howe Memorial Services. 


;more happily carried out, than the services, 
| Tue 


| 


cf the State in the chair, and four of his pre- 





ground to the picture; 
with his long-time personal and political friends, 


tts people who had known 
! his history and sympathized with his efforts—he 


It says, I accept and ask for, Dad a testimonial to his honor that well might 


| 
| popular repute. 


| 


| 


Singularly devoid of all garish 
decoration and enforced grief, the occasion was 
one of cheerful recognition, and the spontane- 


/Ciative tributes to his worth showed that the 
heart of the community was with all humane 


Gov. Rice was, as ever, most happy in his re- 
marks, and the eulogy of Gov. Bullock showed 
that age has not robbed him of his stately ora- 
tory or made him forget the manner of the 
scholar. Ex-President Caswell drew the first 
applause by his taking recital of the natural- 
ness ot Howe—his pranks and tricks at col- 
lege, closing as it did with the half-comical, 
half-serious, suggestion to his listeners that it 
did not follow from what he had told of Dr. Howe 
that it was necessary for a student to be roguish 
at college that he might become eminent as a 
Philanthropist. Gov. Gaston was terse, em- 

I 





bound to accept the situation. 


a 


t 


8 
u 


yet | man has no desire for the annoyance of presi- | ¢ 
active and working | more, with an overflowing auditory of the best | d 
ency. | Boston and Massachuse 


ential consideration; but should it occur, he 
will be as gratified as any one at the result. 


a 
e 
fo 


Ei 
Hayes and ten for Sherman. It is intended, 
we think, to talk Hayes and act for Sherman. 
We are not sure yet the plan is not to be a suc- 
cess. Not apparently seeking the prize, he 
may yet win it; ‘losing his life, he may find 
it;” and should he, he would make one more 
march as surely and successfully as that from 
Atlanta to the sea—the march from St. Louis 
to Washington as the fortunate presidential can- 
didate. 








Hon. George B. Loring delivered in George- 
town, on the 3d inst., an excellent, instructive, 
and humorous lecture on ‘‘Free Institutions,” 
holding the close attention of his audience for 
wo hours. 








for he slurred the temperance orator, the anti- 
slavery agitator and the non-resistant advocate 


Had he spoken to this effect twenty years ago, 
e would have been in the midst of an epoch 
that dwelt in such insinuations, and conspicu- 
ously from Harvard professors; but with the 
battle fought and won upon one of those issues, 
and the greatest of all, in which Dr. Howe was 
particularly interested—that of anti-slavery—-it 
eemed to the audience as though Dr. Hedge 
could not forgive or overlook the efforts of the 


whom he, with his brethren, dic what they could 
Mr. Bird’s testimonial 


was full of emotion, and showed how tender a 


Edward Everett Hale was practical and inspir- 
ng, and carried with him the hearty sympathy 
Dr. Gallaudet was most inter- 


Col. Higginson made an admir- 
able answer to Dr. Hedge by the recital of Dr. 
Howe’s deep interest in the anti-slavery cause, 
showing that his devotion was as uncompromis- 
ing and persistent as the most intolerant follower 


The poems of W. E. Channing, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Charles T. Brooks, the former 
It is gradually | sung by the choir from the blind asylum, were 


proving its capacity to grapple with and solve | gj excellent, and Messrs. Holmes and Brooks 
the great enigmas and questions of the ages. 
And, when generally understood and accepted, it 
will modify and direct all the forces and move- 


Dr. Holmes 
The mu- 
sic, from first to last, whether on the organ by 
Miss Freda Black, or on cornets by pupils of the 


rector, and given with an accuracy and delicacy 
of expression that was most satisfactory. As 


noble testimonial to the truly great man whose 
many-sided character impelled their presenta- 


more charitable to the late managers of the 
Eastern Railroad corporation than the general 
They—namely, Messrs. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Jr., Albert D. Briggs and Francis 
M. Johnson—charge that the ruin of the road 
was consummated ‘‘during the two vears, 1872- 


win, Franklin Haven, John Wooldredge, Ben- 


L. Williams, Benjamin F. Stevens, Frank Jones, 
The stock of the Eastern 
The 
following year it brought 106 1-8 in an open 
The 
commissioners further say that ‘‘there are cer- 
tain details connected with some of the financial 


quired into, either by the stockholders, or by 
some public tribunal empowered to compel the 
attendance of witnesses and the giving of evi- 


follows: During the years 1872 and 1873 the 
debt of the corporation was increased by an 


what the company owed or what available as- 
sets it had as in offset to its debts;” the method 
of accounting was such as to afford ‘‘opportuni- 
ties for the concealment of irregularities and 
even defalcations;” the board of directors ac- 


consisting of the President (Mr. Lothrop), Sam- 


whom was in Washington, and the last ‘‘chiefly 
absorbed in other matters ;” purchases of stock 
and other securities were made by tiie financial 
committee of the directors on account of the 


still stands in the names of certain directors, 


lastly, a negotiation of two millions of seven 
per cent. securities netted to the corporation five 
per cent. less than the purchasers paid, thus 


These are the charges of the official servants 
of the people against the reputable gentlemen 


They are not ordinary men—no 
Winslows, nor Ponds, nor even Abraham Jack- 


They are men of wealth and position. 
They must explain, or forever lose position in 
this community—that is, if probity and fidelity 
are henceforth to be accounted mercantile vir- 
Mr. Hooper is dead, but his executors say 


not selling out, as has been asserted, when he 
distrusted the solvency of the road. So much 
Will his associates in the board 
who are now living explain the unhappy appear- 
ance of Eastern Railroad matters, or shall we 
take the railroad commissioners’ conclusions as 


We printed last week what General Sherman 
had to say about being a candidate before any 
convention of the people for the presidential 


been, was not now, and never would be, such 


MINOR MATTERS. 
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ly uriant hip-bath in the crown of his hat. 


naces are of the future as yet. 
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state, day in and day out. 
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as a rule. 
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civil-spoken waiters. 
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gratefully, instead of being taken as a thing 


ly course. 
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of 
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transactions. 
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d, | of the government. 
some judicious remarks on this precedent. 
to 
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of 


thorough one. 
l- 


proceedings with closed doors. 


on. 
result from this policy. 


t, 


exposures.” Then their constituents have 


t 


tice. 
ought to be opened. 


a knowledge of the duties performed. 





ercise of judgment and conformity with exist- 
ing laws, the mere recording of the certificates, 
more than a thousand; in number, must have 
exercised the pen of ready writers. One cer- 
tificate alone, under a law authorizing a ‘‘con- 
firmation of proceedings,” we are informed, re- 
cited the history of the company concerned for 
a number of years, and contained about a hun- 
dred pages. The whole umount of recording 
required is unprecedented in the annals of the 
department, being at least three thousand pages 
demi, or twelve thousand of letter-page. While 
it is, undoubtedly, only fair to all coneerned to 
allow a franchise to all parties complying with 


Tue Aupany Rattroap anv Mr. Hares’ th 
Accusations.—At the annual meeting of the 
atockholders of the Albany Railroad corporation, 
Wednesday, Viee-President Lincoln, in a very | ,, 
full statement, defended the directors and the 
road from charges which have been made by | Center,” and other points of influence, are too 
Hon. Francis B. Hayes, one of the State direc- 
He assumed the entire responsibility of 
he leasing of the Ware River Railroad, ex- 
plained the laying of the third track to Brighton, - 
exculpated Moses Kimball from the charge of | , 
using his official position to benefit himself, and 
pointed with pride to the present condition of 
he road, which he claimed approaches more 
nearly acompleted enterprise than any railroad 
in the State. With the exception of the pur-|, 
chase of the South Boston flats from the Com- 
monwealth no expenditure had been made by the 
road which did not meet with his‘approval, and | , 
so far as he was personally and officially inter- | been acquainted with him socially and privately,. 
ested he was willing to lose the money which 
has already been expended there rather than in- 
crease the construction-account by any further | been said to me confidentially against him. I 


As an investigation of the af- | have felt my heart stirred to its depths for dear : ‘ 
friends who, years before the present scandal be wet with the moisture precipitated by the 


i hb d is to be made_by the Legisla- . 
pegs ieit se ae was published, sorrowfully begged my counsel, | leaves. From a document I have the statement 


ture, we must wait for Mr. Hayes’ side of the 
The Ware River Railroad transaction is 
not yet shown to have been one without profit | very charge long after presented to me by Theo- 
to Mr. Chapin, who bought its stock, at a great 
discount and obtained par from the Albany road 


Horet-Lire Aproap.—‘‘John Paul” (Charles 
H. Webb of New York), who has turned up in 
London, concludes, after a brief experience in 
the metropolis, that hotel-keeping is not one of 
the things they do better in the old country. 
Very few hotels have bath-rooms; a bath-tub is 
the ‘‘convenience,” and water is lugged in by 
the bucketful, to be again lugged away when 
‘Running water” is almost un- 
known—wholly so in houses built ten years 
back. And the process of filling pitchers and 
emptying wash-basins in public-house and pal- 
ace of the present goes on quite as primitively 
and prettily as we may suppose it to have done 
in Paredise when Adam: brought water from the 
brook in a palm-leaf that Eve might take a lux- 
Fur- 
Instead of burn- 
ing their coal in the cellar and keeping dust and 
ashes below while the heat is conveyed through 
the house and to the top by pipes, they carry 
“coals” around in scuttles; the consequence is 
that one lives in grime and sits in soot, if not in 
There would be a 
compensation for this in the pure air and better 
ventilation which open fires give, as opposed to 
radiators and registers, were it not that besides 
compelling one to breathe lamp: black the sys- 
tem adopted makes no provision for heating the 
halls, and the small fireplaces do not sufficiently 
dry the bedrooms in winter. This you find when 
you get in between sheets with a chill on them 
that out-West would suggest contiguous mo- 
Yet rents are low, labor is scarcely haif 
what it is with us, and provisions are cheaper, 
Two attractive features about them 
are the tidy-looking chamber-maids and the 
When lights are brought 
the curtains of your rooms are drawn; hot water 
comes to you in the morning as the blessed rain 
descends from heaven, without your ringing for 
it, and a sixpence now and again is accepted 


Oren THE Doors!—The Pacific Mail inves 
tigating committee last year began its examina- 
tion in secret, but that policy of reserve was so 
loudly objected to that it had to be given up. 
The Democrats of the House of Representatives 
paturally enough said that if the investigation 
should be made with closed doors the Republi- 
cans, who constituted a majority of the com- 
mittee and of Congress, could very easily make 
it the mere means of ‘‘whitewashing” persons 
who were concerned in the alleged fraudulent 
Citizens outside of Washington 
demanded a public examination, not on political 
grounis, but because great public interests were 
involved, and because secrecy in public proceed- 
ings was repugnant to the theory and practice 
The doors, therefore, were 
opened. The New York Evening Post has 


does not say that if this had not been done the 
result of the inquiry necessarily would have 
been different, but it easily might have been 
The committee would have missed that in- 
centive which public observation supplies; and 
in any event it would have been difficult to per- 
suade the country that the investigation was a 
The standing committees of the 
present House of Representatives, which were 
instructed, upon the motion of Mr. Morrison, 
to inquire into corrupt practices and other abuses 
in the several departments, are conducting their 
It is understood 
“that a dozen secret investigations are now going 
It is easy to see what embarassments may 
Ill-natured persons 
will say that the Democrats in Congress do not 
expect or really desire to make any thorough 
examination into the administration of affairs. 
This imputation is injurious to them as well as 
discouraging to the Democrats throughout the 
country who have been waiting eagerly since 
New Year's for disclosures of rascality. Demo- 
cratic newspaper assert that it is the sole duty 
of Democrats in Congress to make ‘‘horrible 


right to know whether they are doing their duty. 
Aside from these particular objections to the 
policy of secrecy there is the broad and general 
one that it is altogether wrong. There is no 
more reason why a trial by the government 
should be secret than a trial by a court of jus- 
The doors of Congressional committees 


religious and literary associations | 4 
faithful officer during the war. But he has | were similarly formed, four companies reorgan- | and that the atmosphere of the Southern-Cali- * 
stablished no claim upon the country at large | ized, ten insurance and three railroad compa- | fornia coast is furnished with an unusual amount P 
| rthis high office that is not paralleled by a| nies chartered, besides nineteen corporations | jt is my intention now to prove. 
ous applause that followed the just and appre- | public man in nearly every State in the Union. | acknowledged as having increased capital, and 


eral law, and removes the petitioner or applicant 
from the caprice of legislative committees and 
e exactions of lobbyists, it would be an inter- 


po 


clerks,” as the astute Solons from 


° 


ften in the habit of distinguishing them. 


cludes as follows :— 


ince the day of his arrival in Brooklyn. 


matters and in religious matters. 
attentively but with profound grief, what ha 


as they assured me that their pastor and min 
had craftily betrayed the sanctity of home—th 


dore Tilton in regard to his own home. 
can or will be base enough to allow a singl 
name to be bruited before the world, althoug 


before any proper tribunal. 


grief-stricken and penitent. I have read muc 


ment, read and re-read and pondered over h 


yard to the serious accusations made again 
him. 


ness and Christian honesty. 


partial tribunal to mect them. 


again the very God of heaven himself to ca 
him down. 


my unwavering opinion, in view of all the fac 
and evidence presented to me, that the Re 


of doubt in my mind, is guilty of the awt 


man, to the church and to the world. 


public mind. Itwill be observed that it is car 
fully and methodically stated, and admits 

no qualification. And yet, in justice to M 
Beecher, it must be remembered that Mr. Bowe 


“I disavow all the charges and imputations th 


I declare fully and without reserve that I kno 


of 


is right now, that ‘‘tripartite agreement” mu 
have been a subterfuge. The mystery is n 
yet cleared up. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
“The Paradise of the Pacific.” 


cation in the Commonweilth, entitled ‘ San 
Barbara and its Climate,” has touched tl 


forth a diatribe of vituperation from the loc 


been written that has disproved my climatic 
statements. 
themselves to essays on the flora of the plac 


trying to show that the Commonwealth’s artic 
was written regardless of grammatical laws 


It 
soning, and, finishing with a flourish of word 


with falsehoods. 


argument in favor of Santa Barbara as a cl 
mate for benefiting pulmonic or bronchial a 
fection. 


and emigrant. 


valid, with whom I sympathize, may be warnec 


phere will be cool and damp; but I have read 


irrigation, owing to the moisture soaked by th 
earth from the sea, and by means of the aqueou 
vapor. Here, then, is a discrepancy. But 

Press, and it appears from this that the wind i 
from the sea ninety-nine hundredths of the time 
a| Which proves that the first statement is errone 
ous. 
sea-winds are totally unlike the east-winds o 
the New England coast. Now, how to accoun 


worthy is evident from simple reasoning. 


hat the Pacific winds are warm and mild can- 


een degrees of the equator, I have often expe- 


he sea, on a summer’s day. Often with the 
un eight degrees distant an overcoat is a neces- 
ity whenever an ocean-wind comes upon Rio, 


The aqueous vapor is the bane of those af- 
icted with pulmonary and bronchial troubles; 


During the winter of 1875 the hydrometrica 





he movement means, we fancy, one word for | thirteen as having reduced. Aside from the ex- | conditions of the atmosphere were carefully ob- | California is p 


served by Dr. J. B. Trembley of Oakland, Cal.. 
throughout a period of twenty-three days, from 
January 23d to February 14th, and on eighteen 
days of this time the hydrometer indicated a 
complete saturation of the aériform fluid, gen- 
erally at 9 A. M. and 9 P. M., but sometimes 
even at noon. The lowest measurement was 
on the 6th of February, at noon, 66.3, but on 
this same day at night the marking was 87.8— 
the maximum being one hundred. The highest 
measurement was that of January 25th, when 
the day’s record showed 93.3, 100, 100 — the 
average of the twenty-four hours being 97.7. 
For more figures concerning the humidity ex- 


esting subject of inquiry to ascertain what pro- 
rtion of legislative business has, by the sys- 
m, been thrown upon “‘idle and incompetent 
‘Cranberry 


Tue Beecuer Scanpat.—This most anfor- 
nate matter has received a new impetus by a 
tatement from Henry C. Bowen since our last. 
That gentleman, in answer to a committee of 
Plymouth church who is considering the griev- 
ance of one S. V. White, to the effect that Mr. 
Bowen has not been required to tell what he 
nows, has made an elaborate reply, which con- 


I have known Mr. Beecher quite intimately 
I have 


in the church and in the family, in business 
I have heard 


I never 


I am now ready to testify to the essential facts 
These disclosures 
I heard with a sad heart, and tried to accept the 
evidence brought to me that Mr. Beecher was 


that has been said for and against Mr. Beecher 
in the public press; I have, with utter amaze- 


published letters and written confessions in re- 


I have tried to weigh all the evidence 
which has come before me with judicial fair- 
I have read the 
withering charges which have been published to 
the world against him; I have seen those charges 
again and again hurled at him, and he calmly 
and boldly challenged to appear before any im- 
T have seen him, 
with all this cloud of darkness gathering about 
him, apparently defying public opinion, defying 
the advice of his old, life-long friends, embrac- 
ing the soundest, ablest, and best clergymen in 
the country, and seemingly defying again and 


Now, being summoned here to 
speak, and to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, I solemnly give it as 


Henry Ward Beecher, without even the shadow 


crimes of adultery, perjury, and hypocrisy. 
This, I say again and before the bar of this 
committee, is my deliberate opinion; and I may 
be permitted to affirm that I give it calmly, 
without malice, and with no other than a sincere 
desire to do my duty faithfully to God and to 


This is a most startling and unhappy testi- 
mony, and must have a large influence upon the 


in the celebrated tripartite agreement between 
Beecher, Tiltonand himself, declared as follows : 


have been attributed to me as having been by 
me made against Henry Ward Beecher; and 


nothing which should prevent me from ex- 
tending to him my most cordial friendship, con- 
fidence and Christian fellowship.” If Bowen 


Ep1ror COMMONWEALTH :—A late communi- 


dwellers of that place to the quick, and called 
newspapers; but in all the stigma nothing has 
As a rule writers have confined 


The substance of one letter is a demonstration 


member of one paper follows out a sarcastic rea- 


declares the correspondence to have been filled 
But, now, armed with care- 
fully-compiled statistics, I desire to refute any 


It is also my intention to expose to 
the public the artifices by which the speculators 
at this supposed paradise impose upon the invalid 
And yet I have no interest to 
enhance in all this, but do it in order that the in- 


Santa Barbara is situated on the coast, and, 
therefore, it is to be expected that the atmos- 


published statement which implied that the sur- 
roundings are too dry to support the growth of 
the orange-tree, and also a contradictory state- 
ment showing that the vegetation grows without 


have before me a letter from the Santa Barbara 


But, furthermore, the letter says that the 


for this last fact would set the meteorologist at 
naught; but that this representation is untrust- 


The latitude of Santa Barbara is about thirty- exhalations arise from the ground at night and 
four and one-half degrees; that of Florida, at 
St. Augustine, is less than thirty degrees; and ’ sal 5; : 
A Worp For THE Srate-Hovuse CLERKS.— yet the ocean-winds at the latter place are as between the setting and rising ean is astonish- 

mental qualities; his military services may |The abstract of the certificates of corporations | heavily charged with moisture as the east-winds | iN& 4nd serves to keep the vegetation in a tol- | 
awaken the glow needed for an enthusiastic organized under the general laws of Massachu- | of New England. 
with the skies,” and bearing on its upper boughs | campaign ; in a word, the letter is far more | setts, prepared by the Secretary of the Com-| Santa Barbara, on the coast, nearly five degrees 2 acre) t r retired at 1 
ikely to promote the object of his protestation | monwealth, and more interesting to bankers | north of St. Augustine, with a lower mean an- fornia, beyond the comforts of civilization, can | ing on a table within his sight the photographs | slave period; and the history of Boston will be 


What shall we say, then, of 


SYNOPSIS. | 


Mean relative humidity for the 23 days, 91.02) 
Maximum observed, 100. 
Minimem observed, 66.3 
Range for 23 days, 32.5 
Mean daily range, 12.78 


Here is an accurate table of observation pre- 
viously hidden; and this alone revealed to the 
climate-seekers should be sufficieut warning to 
keep them from this place, so eminently unfitted 
for other than the acclimated and uncommonly 
sound in health. During this same time there 
were thirteen clear days, but concomitant with 
these were the damp sea-breezes. Of cloudy 
days there were eight, besides two of fog. 

Not long since I read in the Commonwealth 
a letter from Santa Barbara in which there 
was much concerning the fogs. The writer ad- 
mits having experienced considerable of that 
kind of weather, and also claims that fogs are 
the exception and not the rule, and I agree 
with him; but he insists that in New England 
the Santa-Barbara foggy weather would be con- 
sidered as cloudy weather. But I noticed that 
whilst the fogs prevailed at the latter place the 
board sidewalks, underneath the trees, would 


e 
e 


that “‘during the fogs at Santa Barbara the 
water drips from the roofs and trees.” This 
phenomenon I have never observed in New 
England on a cloudy morning, without rain or 
mist, during a sixteen years’ residence. 

Looking over a published account of the 
deaths per one thousand for several localities, 
I find that Santa Barbara has been compared 
with New York, Chicago and Boston, places ac- 
knowledged having climates which only the 
most hardy can endure. No comparison what- 
ever is made with any inland mountainous place. 
Florida is mentioned, but that now is a pleasure 
resort; the only consumptives that go there 
now are those ignorant of the climate suitable 
for the weak-lunged. The Santa Barbara Press 
gives the following as the proportion of deaths 
in one thousand inhabitants in these places: 


e 


h 


h 


is 


st 


ta Barbara 7.7! 

In regard to the last place, on an examina- 
tion of facts I fear there is some mistake, for I 
st} the State Board of Health of California,” in 
which there is a statement concerning the mor- 


ts 
Vv. 


ul had time to permeate the country. 


e- 
of 
r. 
n, 
coast. 


at 


nity of surviving! 
w 


tailed by difference iu latitude of a few degrees. 
I have been compelled to wear an overcoat in 
st 
ot | February, in San Francisco, I have seen straw 
hats in abundance. 

From an article in the Christian Union I 
clip the following, concerning the ‘*Vital Sta- 
tistics of the Ninth Census” :— 


Southern California as a paradise for consump- 
tives. Nordhoff and other travellers have rec- 
ommended this climate to invalids of this class 
in the highest terms. But with no little aston- 
ishment we find the valley of Saci:amento stained 
to the very deepest tint of blue upon the map, 
thereby denoting that over one-fifth of all the 
deaths in that region are from this dread disease. 
The San Joaquin valley is but a shade better, 
and even the section which includes Santa Bar- 
bara and San Diego, and which has been most 
highly spoken off by Nordhoff and others, fur- 
nishes 900 to 1400 deaths from consumption in 
the 10,000 cases from all causes. This rate 
equals that of Westchester and the adjoining 
counties in this State. Before this logic of fig- 
ures the glowing descriptions of chance observ- 
ers must go down. 


It has been admitted that Charles Nordhoff 
has done more than any one else in luring the 
unsuspecting to this coast; but of late it has 
been my fortune to hear of a counter-statement 
of this writer. He says that, being a well and 
strong man, he took into consideration the pleas- 
ant weather which he experienced at Santa Bar- 
bara, and was told by those interested in its 
welfare that the pulmonic would find relief 
there; and at their instigation he recommended 
it as ahealth-resort, or, as many travellers have 
expressed it, ‘‘placed Southern California in 
paradise.” 

In his footsteps follows one Dr. Logan of 
Sacramento, who, in an argument, says: ‘This 
portion of California stands out preéminently 
the land of promise to the weary and despond- 
ing invalid;” and yet further on he shows the 
climate to be damp, stating that the environ- 
ments are ‘‘invigorated by the moist, but re- 
freshing, sea-breeze, which the thirsty land 

sucks in.” I[t seems almost incredible that one 
possessing a degree in medicine should, after 
showing a place to have a damp climate, direct 
consumptives to that place. Again, the writer 
says that Santa Barbara is situated in a ‘‘moun- 

tain and isiand-locked valley rising a few feet 
from the waters of the Pacific.” This is true; 

and so few are the feet above the sea upon which 

the greater portion of the town is built that 
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form a beautiful mist which rests upon the sur- 


New York 29.8, Boston 24, Chicago 24.5, San- 


have before me the ‘Second Biennial Report of 


tality of Santa Barbara from July 18, 1871, to 
June 31, 1872, a period prior to the consump- 
tive crusade, and before Nordhoff’s books had 
Here the 
death-rate per thousand is given at 24.4! a 
larger per cent. of mortality than at Boston, 
which, as the saying is, ‘‘has no climate at all.” 
There were seventy-three deaths during the 
twelve months, of which twenty-five were from 
phthisic and its roots; and the authority for 
this is a leading physician of the place, for 
whose interest it was to make a false statement. 

The most prevalent disease of San Francisco 
is of the lungs, and yet this place is but two 
hundred and fifty miles in an air-line from Santa 
Barbara; both places are situated on the sea- 
If, then, the former place is so un- 
healthy and the bane of the sick, can it be that 
the antidote is so short a distance away and no 
one, scarcely, avails himself of the opportu- 
But I do not believe this to 
be a fact, for, in visiting both places, I failed to 
find any other difference in climate than that en- 


the month of May at Santa Barbara, and yet in 


It has lately become the fashion to speak of 


The Howe Memorial Services. 


ee 
A RED-LETTER Dar FOR BOSTON. in 
day afternoon, was a full success. 
was full to overflowing, and probably contained | w 
a larger number of men and women interested | tr 
in the world’s progress through charitable and. 
reformatory institutions than ever before con- 
vened. It was notably a representative assem- | 
bly, containing examples of the best quality of 
disinterestedness which our State can present. 
There were no manufactured emblems of sor- 
row, the decorations being simply a trailing ivy 
on the front of the platform with a bouquet of 
calla-lilies. The sunshine came in, and the 
audience was cheery with the remarks of the 
speakers, and all was as Dr. Howe would have 
had it had he been consulted. The wards of 
the doctor were on the platform, pupils of the 
blind asylum, and all through the audience were 
others, blind, deaf and mute, whose presence 
attested better thau aught else the wide benev- 
olence of the deceased. 
Gov. Rice presided, and felicitously opened 
the series of addresses. He alluded to the 
losses Massachusetts had of late sustained in 
the death of some of her most honored sons, 
and claimed for Dr. Howe the title of our great- 
est philanthropist. Massachusetts ‘‘divides her 
sorrow with mankind.” A brief review of the 
services rendered to mankind by Dr. Howe was 
given, and a tribute to his character paid in 
glowing language. 
Ex Goy. Bullock, who followed, was most 
happy, as he always is, in his characterization 
of the history and services of Dr. Howe. He 
also claimed for Howe the title of the Massa- 
chusetts philanthropist, adding that while many 
men could claim the title to the greatest orator, 
the greatest statesman, or the leader of many 
of life’s avocations, no one could dispute that 
Howe was entitled to the distinction of being the 
leader in philanthropy. The training received 
by Dr. Howe in Greece was essential to the 
development of his genius for helping his fel- 
lowmen—a genius that was apparent all through 
his after life, more especially when he taught 
the State to reverence human nature as repre- 
sented in every child of God. He character- 
ized Dr. Howe's lite as a history of philan- 
thropic ventures, spoke of him as one who was 
free and true, and without fear of his kind, and 
closed by paying a tribute to Dr. Howe's ac- 
tivity in all his official duties during the three 
years that the speaker was Governor and re- 
marking that, instead of placing the Prussian 
medal or the Greek or Maltese cross over the 
grave of the deceased philanthropist, he would 
place the tribute paid to Howard, the English 
philanthropist, by Burke. 

Ex-President Caswell, of Brown University, 
who graduated in the class following that in 
which Dr. Howe received his honors, spoke of 
the college life of Dr. Howe and his insatiable 
love of fun and frolic, practical joking and fer- 
tility of mind. He believed he was sincerely 
attached to his Alma Mater. It is but a few 
year ago that he rendered valuable service on 
an important committee, appointed to devise 
some plan by which the great body of the alumni 
should be brought into closer and more etfective 
relations to the university, and in that connec- 
tion favored the admission of women to the uni- 
versity. [Applause.] Dr. Caswell closed with a 
suggestion: He hoped that no student of the 
presefit day will conclude that tricks in college, 
h harmless, will prepare the way for 


w 


h 


even thoug! 
eminent success in life! 

Ex-Governor Gaston followed in a brief and 
appreciative address, claiming that Dr. Howe’s 
life was in itself an eulogy of the man. 

Rev. Dr. Hedge alluded to Howe as the toler 
ant philanthropist, saying :— 

Excepting him only, Ihave never known a 
philanthropist, I mean an active, reforming phi- 


sion he felt and 
but for all earnest convictions, however differ 


This demonstration, at Music Hall, cn Tues- practical life in the steps ot the Divine Master, 
unbounded reverence. 
The hall jems of life, 


beyond the grave. 
ing fathers enjoy it with full faith and assurance 


against hope, and ciing desperately to the best 
reason in favor of immortality—the existence 
within us all of 


Cc 
to cheat and disappoint us ? 


large. 
his quiet back-office in Bromticld street was the 
resort not only of sufferers from “every ill that 








expressed supreme contempt; 
g from his own, the largest charity; and fo 


Upon the great prob- 
1 death and immortality he looked 
ith anxiety and awe, but with humble hope and 
ust. In a letter of his, before quoted, he says: 
Oh. for the soothing and blessed nope of reiinion 
Why cannot we two mourn- 


ithout the damring doubt? I vainly hope 


‘This pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

Phis longing after immortality.’ 
an God have created it within our hearts merely 
d No! Letus, then, 
ope for retinion of the loved and lost ones.” 
Uf impressions unfavorable to Dr. Howe's re- 


ligious nature should be formed from these unre- 
served expressions of his in regard to the ques- 
tions which more or less disturb 
minds, I 
* 
unfortunate objects of his care. 
€ 
conducted personally every morning, when bis 
health permitted, the religious exercises in the 
chapel of the institution. | 
served the blessing of our Great Exemplar, ‘*In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one ot the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Surely he could confidently commit the keeping 
of his soul to his Heavenly Father in well-doing 
as unto a faithful Creator. 


all thoughtful 
appeal to a life full of heroic Christian 
irtues. I appeal also to his daily life among the 
| During his whole 
onnection with the Institution for the Blind he 


He, if ever man, de- 


Dr. Howe's circle of acquaintances was very 
For more than a quarter of a century 


esh is heir to,” but of the noble men and wo- 
men of Massachusetts and the world. There 
were originated, discussed and put in the way 


of execution most of the philanthropic enter- 
prises that had for their object the amelioration 
of the woes or redress of the wrongs of human- 


ity, and which in their operation have been an 
honor to Massachusetts and a blessing to the 
world. Of friends in the true sense of the 
word, to whom he gave his tull trust and confi- 
dence, he had, I think. but few. 

**But those he had, and their adoption tried, 
He grappled to his sou! with hoops of steel.” 
And all such, the longer they knew him, were 
more and more impressed with his fidelity to his 
convictions of truth and duty, his single-hearted 
consecration to the welfare of others, and his 
rare self-forgetfulness—I do not mean unselfish- 
ness, merely, but an entire unconsciousness of 
any special services he had rendered or could 

render to the world. 

I never knew him hardly to refer to, certainly 
never voluntarily to relate, any of the heroic or 
benevolent deeds of his life. When with him 
during his periods of sutfering I sometimes 
tried to divert him by referriag to some of the 
stirring incidents of the past, and only last 
summer I thus induced him to describe his ex- 
pedition in aid of the Polish refugees in the 
presence of one of his daughters, who, I think, 
heard it then for the fiest time from his own lips. 
Of all the great and good men whom I have 
known John A. Andrew was the only one who 
seemed 80 unconscious that his own agency was 
of the siightest importance to the work in which 
he was engaged; and yet both devoted them- 
selves to their work with as much earnestness 
and zeal as if they felt that the result depended 


entirely upon their own personal efforts. Duty 
was theirs; results were with God. 
‘Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime.” 
Mann, Parker, Andrew, Sumner, Howe! 


When has been granted to one generation the 
inspiration of tive such men? To the age which 
they lighted up and led each his lett an imper- 
ishable record ‘‘of noble ends by noble means 
attained.” To us who knew and loved them 
they have left precious memories and immortal 
hopes. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, who never speaks with- 
out practical value, followed in an admirable 
address»sJlis allusion to Laura Bridgman, who 
was seated on the platform, and his appeal to 
young people to believe that there is some- 
thing better to live ani labor for than wealth 
and fashion, were both heartily applauded. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, president ot the na- 
tional institution for deaf mutes at Washing- 
ton, gave an interesting account ot Dr. Howe's 
method of instructing Laura Bridgman, which 
was mostly in the doctor's own language. Mr. 
G.’s account of an interview with the blind deaf- 





lanthropist, who was also a fair-minded. tolerant 
man. Many excellent, devoted, self-sacriticing 
men I have known of that vocation, men to re- 
joice in and thank God for; but they all had 
this taint of intolerance. Not content with 
strenuous advocacy of their own pet charity, 
not content with active service in that cause, 
they insisted that you should tread their narrow 
path, should merge yourself in their one idea, 
and reviled all who differed from them as to 
time and method, when even agreed as to ends. 
Advocates of temperance I have known who 
reeled and staggered and wanted to intoxicate 
you with their heady politics; champions of ab- 
olition I have known who wanted to fasten the 
yoke of their method on your neck; and even 
apostles of non-resistance who handled their 





Hon. Francis W. Bird spoke of Dr. Howe’s 
private life as tollows :— 
REMARKS OF THE HON. FRANCIS W. BIRD. 


At this hour and in this presence I shall not 
attempt what has been done by others, the 
sketch of Dr. Howe's services to humanity and 
human rights. I have known him well for over 
thirty years; very intimately, I may be allowed 
to say, for the last twenty years; and while I 
join in every expression of admiration and grat- 
, itude for his heroic life and for his untiring de- 
| votion to all good causes, I find myself loving 
rather to dwell upon his private character, es- 
pecially as illustrated in his domestic life. I 
love to remember him asa loyal friend, a de- 
voted husband, a tender father. The public, 
which such men serve, se:s only one side of 
their characters, and often it must be the case | 
that the exigencies of an unyielding fidelity to 
convictions of duty present to the public the 
stern phases of their nature. It may be, too, 
that men engrossed with questions of great pub- 
lic concern cultivate the sterner qualities to the 
neglect of social amenities and the gentler vir- ! 
tues of domestic life. This was not true of | « 
Dr. Howe. Whittier sketched him perfectly in | o 
the couplet :— iJ 

“The lion heart in battle, 
The woman's heart in love. y 

Soon after the invasion of Virginia by John} |i 
Brown, sixteen years ago, Dr. Howe, to escape | ¢ 
arrest, went to Canada. He used to say that he 
thought he could calmly face a soldier's death, | 
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roundings; and the amount ot dew which falls 


erably flourishing state. 
There is an argument that, way back in Cali- 


than the reverse. Possibly it is a letter to read{and financiers than to the general reader, | nual temperature? To meintain that the waters | ¢ found climates nee tee Ronignens of ged 
between the lines the statement that if he is | evinces in itself a vast amount of labor in its! of the Pacific do not evaporate seems to be the | ©a8t is unknown; but those who have travelled | 
taken up without his solicitation he shall feel | preparation, one table alone containing columns | only refuge for the climatologist to seek. It is 
of figures, ninetocen in number, and items of| yseless for the writers of this pretentious place 
There are those who hold that no man who | seven hundred and forty-seven each, aggregat-|t¢o hold that their warm air absorbs the damp- 
has qualities that fit him to be considered acan- | ing, some of them, hundreds of millions of dol- | ness to such an extent that layers of land-wind 
didate for the presidency will refuse the posi-|lars (the largest being between $245,000,000 | continually enshroud the coast. The argument 
Notiing could have been better devised, or | tion if he can achieve it. Many men say they | and $246,000,000). But as representing aclass | t 
re not candidates; that they do not want the | of business formerly known to the Legislature | not be put forth; for upon that ocean, within fif- 
| sday afternoon, in this city, in honor of the | office; that they are not fit for it; that the peo- | and the public as especial legislation, this doc- | t 
late Dr. Samuel G. Howe. With the Governor | ple do not want them, etc. No doubt they | ument exhibits a still greater amount of labor | rienced chilly weather. At Rio de Janeiro the 
hink so, at times; but itfis a mental reserva- | performed by two or three clerks and commis- east-winds blowing over the Atlantic from Africa 
decessors about him on the platform; with the | tion for an emergency that may happen, viz., | sioners, alert and with level heads, who, under | are as cool as those blowing upon Boston from 
representatives of the universities, of the beney- | their non-nomination. Let it be the other way, | general laws,jhave succeeded to this department | ¢ 
olent institutions, the churches, and the minor however, and they will not only accept the|of legislation. That is, the two hundred and| x 
omination, but do their utmost to secure its|eighty members of the General Court have|s5 
uccess, and, if elected, would make very rep- | ceased to do this business, and have thus trans- | and yet tropical vegetation flourishes here in 
table chief magistrates. No doubt Gen. Sher- | ferred it to others, whose compensation they | its grandest luxuriance, even to the height of i ; er 
ontrol without a hearing, and probably without | three thousand feet. Now, 1 assert that the | ‘es of our new paradise are heralded is by the 
During | sea-winds blowing upon the Santa-Barbara 
1875 eighty-five joint stock companies were in-| shore differ in no point whatever from the 
We question whether the Hayes movement | corporated, with certificates having ‘the force New-England east-winds. 

in Qhio does not mean Gen. Sherman. Hayes | and effect of a special charter,” twenty-seven 
be envied in their last hour by men of far more | is unquestionably an able Governor, as he was | benevolent, 


in sparsely-settled countries can generally fore- | 
tell what will be the characteristics of private 


be very apt to shun such wildernesses as San 
Bernandino and the Ojai valley present, and | 


from these dust-gales is evident from the testi- | 


point to witness one of these sand-storms, for 
t 


they come sweeping on. 
One great artifice by which the supposed vir- 


visits of those blest with good health, who, per- | 
haps, have arrived at a time when the clear} 
weather is in the ascendency, and in conversa- 
tion with the inhabitants concerning the climate 


erchance the sojourner is a writer or a physi- | : 


cian; then there appears in some local news- 
paper an article in which the climate of South- 
raised with undue discretion. 
If one intends to hybernate in California, in a 
quiet sort of a way, go, by all means, to Santa 
Barbara, for there one meets with a pleasant 
society; and the size of the place is not large 
enough to warrant excitement. Then there are 
several interesting points to visit, as the Hot 
Springs, the Canyon, the Cathedral Oaks, the 
Franciscan Mission, the old adobe Spanish 
buildings, the remnants of the Big Grape Vine, 
and the Vineyards. 

Tue “Younc New-EnGLanper.” 
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Piper, who has twice been on trial in this city 
for the murder of the child Mabel Young in the 














the requirements of the statutes, and under gen- 


amine the 


church belfry-tower, has been convicted. 


: eet ; j | my moral nature, 
here is something indescribably grand in watch-! , qeyote 


ing whirling clouds of dust of vast expanse as | more patience, watchfulness and kindness than the anti-slavery men in Boston there were 
| I supposed she could do.” It may seem an in- hardly a dozen who iad quite made up their 
| vasion of the sacred precincts of private life to minds to fight. 
speak thus of one 


down, I found him in extreme suffering. 


fellow, let me kiss you 


f. 


ern man, and hung upon a gallows, or, worse, | F 


to be lynched by an infuriated mob—before such /and a vigilance committee 


a death he confessed he was a coward. 
friend who accompanied him to Canada told me | yi 


in any public way among abolitionists. 
not even find his name in the list of the Massa- 


but to be dragged to Virginia to be tried by a} speech, a speech of which every 
jury which in the then existing state of feeling | a sword-thrust. 
could show neither mercy nor Justice to a North- | lawyer, read the resolutio 


The, chosen, with Dr. Howe for chairman. 


mute Tuesday morning was very interesting. He 


announced himself, an! Miss Bridgman instantly 
replied in her silent lanzsuage: 
best friend; I was his adopted daughter.” 
when Dr. Gallaudet expressed his sorrow for 
her sorrow, she replied: ‘(rodis a present help 
in time of trouble.” 


“T have lost my 
Then 


Col. T. W. Higginson spoke of the anti-slavery 


eareer of Wr. Howe, as follows :— 


SPEECH OF COLONEL T. W. HIGGINSON, 
Dr. Howe's anti-slavery cireer was a career 


in which he renewed on his own soil that re- 
sistance to tyranny which he had first practised 


in Greece and in Prussia. It is hard to carry 


olive-branch as if it were a war-club. Dr. | one’s self back, in imayination, to the time 
Howe was not of that line. He was that ex-} when Massachusetts, like those European coun- 
ceptional character, a tolerant enthusiast, a fair | tries, was soil where tyranny bul to be foreibly 
advocate of a righteous cause. resisted. To speak of that time is as if one of 


the children of Israel were required to go back 
and summon up details of the time when the 


Red Sea had not been crossed. Our Red Sea 


has been crossed since then. 


An eminent abolitionist has lately told me 


that on visiting Dr. Howe soon after his mar- 
riage—which took place in 1843—Dr. Howe 
said that in his opinion some movement of 
actual force would yet have to be made against 
slavery, and that but for the new duties he had 
assumed by his then marriage he should very 


ikely undertake some such enterprise himself. 
{is whole anti-slavery career was predicted in 
hese words: A perfect chivalrous spirit, work- 
ng under the limitations of other duties and 


cares. 


This remark must have been made about 1844. 
t does not appear that he then enrolled himself 


I do 


husetts State Texas committee, formed in 
Mctober, 1845; but at the first fugitive-slave 
ase he stepped at once to the very front. 


Many here may remember the magnificent meet- 
ing held at Faneuil Hall, September 24, 1846, 


‘to consider the revent case of kidnapping on 
ur soil”—the returning of a nameless slave by 
ohn H. Pearson. John (Quincy Adams _ pre- 


| sided at that meeting, he being then in his 80th 


ear, and saying that if he had but one day to 
ve h* would use it to be there. Dr. flowe 


alled the meeting to order and organized the 


whole, the letters of invited guests being ad- 


ressed to him. He also made the opening 
sentence was 
Andrew, then a young 
ns; Sumner, Charles 
rancis Adama and the two Phillipses spoke; 
of forty was finally 
That 
gilance committee, afterward enlarged, con- 


John A. 


that Howe never retired at night without plac- jtinued in existence through all the fugitive- 


of his tamily—the last objects his closing eyes | in 


complete until the records of that committee 


rested upon, and the first to greet him in the ! are published. 


morning with memories of the dear ones at | 
home. | 8a 


Dr. Howe was nominated for Congress that 
me year against Mr. Winthrop; but he was 


I can hardly do justice to the impressions defeated, and his main services lay out of poli- 


and public houses of such regions, and would] which our whole intercourse, and especially for tics. The fugitive-slave period in Massschusetts 


the last few years of unusual intimacy with his differed from any revolutionary period before 


domestic life, have given me of the warmth, the } or 


since in this, that it fell in a time of awkward 


tenderness, the affectionateness, of his nature. | transition from physical to spiritual weapons; 


"he adds: ‘‘Mrs. Howe proved cu 
d nurse and tender wife, and displayed | ga 


ne 

‘*Who like a jewel hung for thirty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her luster; 
Of one who loved him with that excellence 
Which angels love good men with.” 

Ina letter from him in 1874, he said: ‘‘Great- at 


er sorrow is not given man to suffer than that April 9, 1851. 
their ideas become moulded to suit the inform-/ for the untimely death of a child, and the death 
nt, who lauds the conditions of the place. | of a son is probably more keenly felt by us fa- pledged to strictly legal m«-asures, but Dr. Howe, 

Up to this day the death who regretted this scrupulousness, planned to 


sid 


hers than any other. 


| of my youngest boy comes over me like a fresh have the evening meeting unrestricted. 
| pang, andI go away and weep alone.” At my, luckily the material of the afternoon meeting 
last visit to him, two days before he was struck , was by far the more fiery; after one speech in 
Soon especial, as Dr. Howe afterward said, ‘the 
after I went in he said, with great gravity and | country was at the verge of a revolution,” for 
emphasis, *‘I shall not live to the end of this which, I think, he himself was ready; but the 
month.” I laughed it away, but yet may it not next speaker threw cold water on it, the excite- 
have been one of those mysterious shadows ment passed, the evening meeting was tame, and 
which coming events sometimes surely cast be- | nothing was done. 
fore? During the interview he charged me ward formed, but was defeated by putting up a 
with the most affectionate messages to my fam- | grating at the window of Sims’s cell. 

ily, repeating them as though under the same | 


remonition. 


™ 


iss. Within two days the thick curtain fell. cat 


where the sand-storms form drifts of six feet. | It was very beautiful to see the man who had ;and while the air was full of revolution almost 
That the coast settlements are not entirely free braved the dangers of a Turkish wartare and all the revolutionists were hampered by rever- 
the terrors of a Prussian dungeon pouring out! ence for law or else by non-resistance. 
| at home in the warmest terms his love for wife, | all the Garrisonian abolitionists were non com- 


Almost 


mony of those who have been at Santa Barbara Ghijdren and grandchildren, and. his apprecia- | batants ov principle; and the voting abolition- 
and Los Angeles any length of time. I would) tion of their devotion to him. In a note from. ists had a controlling desire to keep within the 
advise any one visiting California to make it a | him last summer, in which he describes recent Jaw. Even Theodore Parker, who stood be- 

z | suffering ‘‘as terribly painful and depressing to | tween these two classes, wished people to res~ 


e slaves ‘‘with only the arms their mother 
ve them.” The result was that among all 


Of that small number it is 
edless to say that Dr. Howe was one. Six 


| weeks in a Prussian prison was as good as a 

liberal education in the way of bearing arms. 
One of the most remarkable meetings heldin 

Boston, in those days, was onc which occurred 


the Tremont Temple during the Sims case, 
Horace Mann consented to pre- 
eon condition that the meeting should be 


Un- 


A plan of rescue was after- 


Three years later came the Burns affair. 
As I rose to leave he followed | During the interval, or part of it, Dr. Howe 
me into the hall, threw his arm around my neck, | had been editing the Commonwealth ; the co- 
and with a beautiful smile, said: ““My dear old alition party had been successful in the State, 
and gave me a warm | and the public mind had been a good deal edu- 


ed. Still, when a meeting of the vigilance 


I shoul] fail to do justice to this phase of Dr. ' committee was held, on the day of the riot, May 


Howe’s character if I did not make some refer- | 26, 1854, it was found impossible to collect even 
ence to his religious opinions. I should say twenty names pledged to physical resistance 
generally what is true of most of the noble men | under any single leader, and even after a stir- 


have known, that he had no religion to speak | ring speech from Dr. Howe it ended in appoint- 


For all dogmas and cant and mere profes- | ing 


only an executive committee of six men 
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suddenly at the residence of Governor Carroll 
of Maryland, Thursday night. He had been 
engaged in the law courts during the day, and 
was invited to Governor Carroll’s house at An- 
napolis in the evening to meet some distinguish- 
ed persons. He was taken suddenly ill, and, 


a bill into the Legislature providing that any 
child shall be excused from participation in re- 
ligious exercises in the public schools whose 
parents or guardian shall in writing request the 
principal of the school to excuse him. A hear- 


afterward increased to seven. Napoleon said 
that there wae but one thing worse for an army 
than a bad general, and that was, two good gen- 
erals. We had seven! It was worse than Bull 
Bun. 

The time has hardly yet come to tell the story 


Heindl, William Rietzel, Wulf and August 
Fries), assisted by Miss Lillian Conway, of the 
Globe Theater, as vocalist, are to give the con- 
cert to-morrow (Sunday) evening, to crowd the 
house. 
solo by Mr. Rietzel, a violo solo by Mr. Heindl, 


Favorite selections, including a flute 


proof of its origin. 


to one’s sympathies. It is said that Gerome| 
employs a perspective artist when his pictures, 
require anything of that character; and the | 
lines already in the picture are regarded ah 

From the description since 
given us by an artist a picture of Gerome’s | 


of the attempted rescue of Anthony Burns, of 
which all the printed accounts are thus far in- 
complete or inaccurate. All that need be said 
of it is that it was one of the test plots that ever 
failed, and somewhat carefully planned, con- 
sidering the shortness of the time and the ad- 
mitted hopelessness of all other projects. Dr. 
Howe was understood to assent to it, but prob- 
ably misinterpreted it. At any rate, he was on 
the platform at the farther end of Faneuil Hall 
—not provided as now with a private entrance; 
the hall was so crowded that it was almost im- 
possible to get in or out; the signal agreed 
upon was not recognized; and though Dr. Howe 
made the best of his way through the crowd to 
Court square, all was over when he arrived. 


ing before the Committee on Education was 
given on this bill, at which Mr. Abbot, of the 
Index, was present, and expressed his views, 
favoring the bill merely as a half-measure which 
still left the main evil untouched. Rev. M. J. 
Savage opposed the bill altogether, while Rev. 
Dr. Bartol approved it. The committee re- 
ported to the Legislature that the bill ‘‘ought 
not to pass.” Mr. Abbot, in his paper, re- 
marks: ‘‘We do not regret this result, on the 
whole; the longer the inevitable reform of sec- 
ularizing the schools is postponed, the greater 
likelihood there will be of passing a thorough 


being missed from the house, was found dead 
in the adjoining grounds, where he had proba- 
bly gone for fresh air. Mr. Johnson was born 
in the same town in which he died. His father 
was chief judge of the first judicial district of 
Maryland, and afterwards chancellor of the 
State. The son studied law with his father, and 
was admitted to the bar at the age of 19. He 
held many offices, and was in President Tay- 
lor’s cabinet. He was a Unionist during the 
war, and one of the counsel in the impeach- 
ment trial of Andy Johnson. He was born in 





H. G. Tucker. 


and two songs by Miss Conway, will be given. 


HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The eighth concert will be given next Thurs- 
day afternoon, when will be given, for the first 
time in America, Saint-Saens’ concerto for ‘cello, 
played by Wulf Fries, and concert-allegro, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, the former played by 
Bargiel’s ‘‘Medea” overture, 
and Schubert's ninth symphony, in C, will also 
be given. 





SOCIETY TOPICS. 


genuine Gerome. Its history is as follows 


one; and thie was the picture selected. 


in Belmont’s gallery, in New York, scems simi- | 
lar in character to this; and the fact that this | 
has twice been purchased by gentlemen who are | : 
connoisseurs renders it probable that it is a A ( | 

During the siege of Paris a German in his | e 
Mvanderings entered the studit of Gerome, and, | 
having an appreciation of the fine arts, caused 
the pictures to be removed to a place of safety. 
After tranquillity was restored he returned them 
to the owner, asking the privilege of retaining 
The 


Had he but reached there in time and got a fair 
hold upon the beam that broke in the court- 
house door, it is very likely that the attack 
would have succeeded. The United States 
marshal said that his force was su taken by sur- 
prise that thirty men could have rescued Burns ; 
and Dr. Howe’s personal presence and magnet- 
ism ought to have been good for twenty. 

After the fugitive slave cases the seat of anti- 
slavery excitement was transferred tor a time 
to Kansas. Befpre the civil war began Dr. 
Howe was (in 1864) one of the original corpo- 
rators in the Emigrant Aid Society, by which it 
was hoped to secure that territory peaceably to 
freedom. Then came a time (in 1856) when 
that proved impossible, and, as you read in 
Theodore Parker's letters, ‘‘ Dr. Howe and 
others raised $5000 one day last week to buy 
Sharp’s rifles.” Partics were then organized— 
still emigrant parties, but armed by the organ- 
izing committee —in Boston and Worcester. 
When the Missouri river was blocked up by the 
‘border ruffians,” as they were called, and one 
of the first parties was turned back, Dr. Howe 
went to St. Louis to meet them and reorganize 
the scattered forces. Through all that struggle 
no Eastern man, save George L. Stearns—God 
bless his memory !—did more to save Kansas to 


1796. 

The trial of Charles K. Landis, of Vineland, 
N. J., for the murder of Uri Carruth, the free- 
spoken editor, who criticised the detendant’s 
family matters and business ventures, was 
ended last week by a verdict of acquittal. Lan- 
dis, some twenty years ago bought a large tract 
of unimproved and almost worthless land in 
southern New Jersey, and founded there the 
town of Vineland. By liberal and judicious 
advertising he induced many people to settle 
there, and by a special act of the Legislature he 
was enabled to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within the limits of his township, and 


measure. But we wish always to be reason- 
able. Big debts are usually paid by install- 
ments, and we would not refuse to accept a 
partial payment, unless obliged in return to 
give a receipt in full for the whole.” 

In the national House, on Thursday, during a 
debate, one of the colored members, Lynch of 
Mississippi, in reply to a charge by his col- 
league (Singleton) that retrench ment is neces- 
sary to relieve the people ot the South, espe- 
cially those of Mississippi, from the burdens of 
taxation imposed through the misrule of carpet- 
baggers and adventurers, made two sharp points, 
which he used to Singleton’s manifest discom- 
fiture; first, that the taxes and debt of Missis- 
sippi are exceedingly small; and next, that a 
large majority of the State offices, nine-tenths, 
he asserted, are held by Southern-born men. 
“Doesn’t my colleague know that?” he asked 
of Singleton, who sat by a little way off in 
Chittenden’s seat. ‘No, sir!” said Singleton, 


rising, ‘‘I know just the contrary.” ‘‘Well, | was shot for too much freedom of utterance. 


Rothschild family, which do not in any manner 
break up the enormous powers possessed by its 
members as financial potentates. 
younger members, a son of Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild of Paris, has been travelling in this 
country for some months. 
Anthony de Rothschild, has lately died in Eng- 
land, and his title as an English baronet falls to 
one of his English nephews. 
that Miss Bettina de Rothschild, the 
daughter of Baron Alphonse of Paris, is to be 
married to Baron Albert de Rothschild of Vienna. 
A French writer estimates the wealth of this re- 
every deed which he gave to the purchasers of | markable family—which appears to be held in 
land contained a condition of forfeiture in case | common—at $3,000,000,000. And as the fam- 
this prohibition was violated. The price at] ily is greater in numbers, more wealthy and 
which he offered his lands to settlers was tempt- | powerful, than ever before, and likely to in- 
ing; the town grew rapidly until it attained a| crease in wealth and numbers for centuries to 
population of ten thousand or more. In time| ome, they may yet become by their hoarded 
came discontent, and Carruth expressed it, and | property the actual rulers of Europe, if not of 
the world. 


There have been some recent changes in the 


One of the 


The Baron, Sir 


It is announced 


eldest * 


of Constant Meyer's. 
beautiful work of art, though scarce an illus- 
The beautiful young 
woman whose large, lustrous eyes looked out so 
sadly, so dreamily, at you is neither in ‘‘dirt” 
nor ‘‘unwomanly rags.” 
colored drapery thrown over the head, partially 
concealing the beautiful brown-hair, and, tied 
around the throat, forms a very graceful setting 
for the fair, though weary, face glowing in the 
pale candle-light, with that unearthly light, that 
transparency, that always seems a forerunner of 
the spirit’s ascension to another sphere. 
the frail, delicate fingers, which have just drawn 
the needle and thread through the almost-fin- 


“SONG OF THE SHIRT.” 


German afterward sent, or brought, it to this 
country, and for some reason lett it in care of 
his brother, who sold it to a dealer in Chicago, 
where it was found and purchased by the Bos- 
ton connoisseur, to be again sold to an occa- 
sional resident of Paris for a considerable price. 


We went into Blakeslee’s to see this picture 


It impressed u 


ation of Hood’s poem. 


8 aga very 


The fresh, salmon- 


Then 


freedom than he. I think the State Kansas com- 
mittee was organized at the Blind-Asylum office 
in Bromfield street. Almost every one who 
came in or out of that office was blind; but Dr. 
Howe’s keen sight restored the balance, for he 
could see beyond the Missouri. 

The next anti-slavery milestone was when, in 
1858, John Brown came eastward. A keen 
thinker has said that every path on earth may 
lead to the dwelling of a hero; and of course 
the track was plain enough between John 
Brown’s door and that of Dr. Howe. Few, if 
any, knew Captain Brown’s plans in full detail, 
but the project of a slave stampede on a large 
scale was quite in Dr. Howe's line, and he, with 
others, entered into it cordially. Then came 
the betrayal by Hugh Forbes, which so dis- 
turbed John Brown's eastern friends that his 
‘“‘marching on” was delayed for more than a 
year; a delay approved neither by Brown him- 
self nor by Dr. Howe, but accepted as inevit- 
able by both. After the failure of the Harper's 
Ferry attempt Dr. Howe left the United States 
for a short time—needlessly, as he afterward 
thought—and was afterward examined at Wash- | 
ington before a congressional committee, but | 
with no result. There was some difference of | 
opinion among John Brown's friends as to their 
duty after his death; but Dr. Howe was never 
much troubled by the necessity of satisfying the 
consciences of others if he could only satisfy 
his own. 

A year or more later, | remember him as aid- 
ing, in this very hall and in the neighboring 
streets, to ward off danger from Wendell Phil- 
lips, during a series of riotous days. Again, on 
the very day after the attack on our troops in 
Baltimore, he threw himself with his old hearti- 
ness into a project formed among us of taking 
a hint from John Brown and putting a guerilla 
party instantly into Virginia, thus saving Wash- 
ington by kindling a back fire. The steps 
promptly taken in recruiting troops prevented 
this project from being carried farther; but it 
was precisely the scheme to suit Dr. Howe. 
His services during the civil war itself I leave 
to others. 

His anti-slavery lite was, in short, that of a 
man of chivalrous nature, with a constitutional 
love for freedom and for daring enterprises, 
taking more interest in action than in mere agi- 
tation, and having, moreover, other fields of 
usefulness which divided his zeal. With a pe- 
euliarly direct and thrilling sort of eloquence, 
and astyle of singular condensation and power, 
abrupt, almost impetuous—like a sword with no 
ornament but the dents upon the blade—he yet 
knew that the chief end of life is action and 
not thought. With all his intellectual accom- 
plistments he would, as Thoreau said of John 
Brown, ‘have lett a Greek accent slanting the 
wrong way and righted up a falling man.” 

Besides these addresses there was music, both 
instrumental and vocal, by the pupils of the 
blind asylum, the singing of an original hymn, 
from the pen of W. E. Channing, and the read- 
ing of original poems by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Charles T. Brooks. Rev. Dr. Neale pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the exercises, of 
nearly four hours, were brought to a close. 





BRIEF NOTES. 





It is said the Young Men’s Christian Ass ocia- 
tion is contemplating interference with the Sun- 
day evening concerts inthis city. It will begin, 
of course, with the oratorios, 

The Congregational church in the Andover 
Theological Seminary has invited Plymouth 
church to an ecclesiastical council for investi- 
gation into the accusations which are made 
against the purity and integrity of Mr. Beecher. 
It goes at once te the root of the matter. 

What will Young's Hotel be without George 
Young? Yet negotiations are closed whereby 
the proprietorship has passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Hall and Whipple, for years connected 
with the Parker House in the capacities of cash- 
ier and steward. 

Winslow's favoring steamer, the “Rotterdam,” 
put into Gravesend, Eng., for coal, Tuesday, 
but it was learned he was not incautious enough 
to go ashore to be nabbed by a_police-officer 
instructed by cable by our Chief of Police. 
The steamer arrived at Rotterdam Wedaesday 
morning. 

Mr. Bowen's charges against Mr. Beecher, 
as given elsewhere in this issue, having been 
deemed unsatisfactory by the church committee 
without more particularity, he was called upon 
to substantiate them by facts; whereupon, 
Thursday evening, he appeared before the com- 
mittee and protested against being called upon 
to do so at soshortanotice. He then proposed 
to disclose all the facts to a committee of three 
picked men in the denomination who should be 
sworn to secrecy as to the names of persons in- 
This was declined by the committee. 





volved. 
Mr. Bowen, on retiring from the meeting, reaf- 
firmed the charges made in his previous com- 
munication. and avowed his readiness to sub- 
stantiate them before such a tribunal as he had | 
suggested. | 
The New York Erening Post enumerates the 
Presidential candidates thus: The Republicans | 
present us Gon, Grant, Secretary Bristow, Ex- 
Speaker Blaine, Minister Washburne, Senators 
Conkling, Morton and Frelinghuysen, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Morgan, Generals Hartranft and Hayes, 
and, though not yet named, ready to be named, 
Benjamin F. Butler. The Democrats have en- 
tered Governor Tilden, Senators Bayard and 
Thurman, ‘Bill’ Allen, Governor Hendricks, 
General Haneock and Mr. George F. Pendle- 
As for the Independents, who seem to be 


ton. 
confined to the Springtield Repudlican, they are | 
not particular as to a name; they will offer Mr. | 
Charles Francis Adams as their first choice; but | 


then,” said Lynch, coolly, ‘I am sorry my col- 


league is not better informed.” This nettled 


the old Mississippian, and he was about to re- 
tort when a member dissuaded him, and he 
moodily retired up the broad aisle to his seat in 
the rear. 
from the fact that Lynch was formerly the slave 


Singleton’s feelings may be imagined 


an valet of Sam Davis, an old friend of Single- 
ton’s in the ante-bellum days. 
At the meeting of the school-hoard, on 


Tuesday evening, Mr. William T. Harris of 


St. Louis, nearly divided the honors of the 
preference of the members for school superin- 
tendent—Mr. John D. Philbrick receiving 12 
votes and Mr. Harris 11. Both are eminent 
educators, Mr. Harris being quite euccessful at 
the West, Mr. Philbrick particularly so at the 
East, while he has a world-wide reputation as 
an unquestioned authority in all school mat- 
ters and the best methods. Either would honor 
the position. It would be a new feature to bring 
a Western man into the conduct of Eastern in- 
stitutions, though Mr. H. is not Western by 
birth. The West has done a good deal in en- 
ticing Eastern men thitherwards,” Mr. Phil- 
brick has the advantage in thoroughly knowing 
the history, growth, and needs of our system, 
and has been in favor of all the estadlished re- 
forms. He deserves the full support of his 
fellow-educators and supervisors of the com- 
mittee, and we should regret to see one who has 
done so much for the elevation of our schools 
—as we know he has—subordinated to one who, 
however meritorious, certainly has not supe- 
rior claims to his own. We trust our friends 
of the committee will allow no injustice to be 
done in this matter. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Nothing yet goes ahead of Herring’s chro- 
nometer-lock. The burglars have not yet got 
even with it, and, in fact, are far in the rear. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. announce the gale of nine 
choice music-books. They are of all national- 
ities, and very excellent each in its own sphere. 

S. S. Pierce & Co. have some very desirable 
lager-beer, being that of the famed ‘‘Schalk’s,” 
the lightest in the market, bottled in pints and 
half-pints. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. are selling black 
cashmeres at special bargains, showing a gen- 
eral reduction. A price list is given in their ad- 
vertisement. 

Excellent garments can always be had at 
George Lyon & Co.’s, 12 West street, and in the 
specialty of shirts they are superior makers at 
the lowest figures. 

‘‘Oak Hall” has another small supply of those 
choice government army revolvers which went 
off so rapidly last spring, which Messrs. Sim- 
mons & Son are selling for $3 each! The 
original cost was $14. 

The blue willow-ware which our oldest read- 
ers knew as the familiar crockery o! their 
grandmothers’ dinner-table, is revived as a 
fashion, and is imported for distribution by 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, whose store is a 
museum of ceramics, and well worth a visit 
from citizens or strangers. 

Messrs. Stetson & Co., 173 Tremont street, 
have a gelf-lighting gas burner, which must be 
a great convenience in sick chambers and other 
places where it is desirable to obviate the use of 
matches. By simply turning a cock a fulmi- 
nating powder is exploded and the gas ignited at 
the same instant. It is worth looking at, cer- 
tainly. 

Allen & Rowell, who took the gold medal at 
the late Mechanics’ exposition, for permanent 
carbon portraits, have brought their art to such 
perfection that they now announce their readi- 
neas to give customers the highest product of 
the photographic art in these pictures. 
will not spot nor fade, and they are produced in 
all styles aud sizes. These are desiderata that 
will be appreciated by all persons of taste. We 
refer to their advertisement. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. issue to-day a popu 
lar edition of Whittier’s harvest idyl, ‘‘Mabel 
Martin,” with twenty-one illustrations, for $1.50; 
another ‘‘Little Classic” Hawthorne, ‘‘English 
Note-Book,” in two volumes, for $2.50; and 
four more of the ‘‘Vest-Pocket series,” includ- 
ing Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden,” Howells’ ‘‘A 
Day’s Pleasure,” Longfellow’s ‘Courtship of 
Miles Standish, and ‘‘Fields’s ‘‘Nathaniel Hawe 
thorne,” each illustrated, and sold for fifty 
cents. Here is richness and goodness, indeed! 

Messrs. William S. Butler & Co. and Cool- 
idge, Smith & Co., at their joint stores, 70, 72, 
90 and 92 Tremont street, are offering some 
rare bargains, which the ladies, at least, if none 
others, will readily appreciate. Two-button 
kid gloves, excellent quality of the real article, 
are selling from $1 to 50 cts. per pair, and an- 
other lot, of sizes from 7 to 8, at 25 cts.! They 
also have a large invoice of Hamburg edgings 
at balf the usual price—the cheapest ever 
offered in Boston. The store will be crowded 
Shop early, ladies! 





—— 


PERSONAL NOTES. 





Judge Thomas, of this city, is to read the | Mrs. Sarah Fisher Ames ot this city, has been 


as they are more devoted to principles than mea, | Declaration of Independence at Worcester on 


they will accept Mr. C. Francis Adams; or, if 
crowded to the wall by their adversaries, will 


the Fourth of July next. His grandfather, 
Isaiah Thomas, first read the Declaration of 


They P 


Unhappy editor! 





LITERARY NOTES. 


ells’s ‘‘A Day’s Pleasure” are added to Os- 
good’s vest-pocket series, which grow in attrac- 
tiveness as their number increases. 


Martin Farquhar Tupper writes to a friend in 
New York, in which he refers to the play en- 
titled ‘‘Washbington,” which is intended to be 
brought out in the United States in the course 
of the year. He is annoyed at a charge ap- 
pearing in some American newspaper, and 
echoed over in England, of plagiarism from an 
author named Sinclair. Mr. Tupper says: ‘All 
I can say is that the play is my own; that I 
never heard of any one else, tiiough probably 
many have taken so great and good a title; and 
that the charge of plagiarism is a bold inven- 
tion.” Mr. Tupper does not require this denial, 
as his literary vein is too fertile to allow of re- 
sorting to other sources. 


cal Sciences peculiarly valuable and interesting. | ); 


J. Bigelow, professor of surgery in Harvard, 
where Dr. Clarke was lately professor of ma- 
teria medica. ‘The honor of the discovery is 
given to Morton, in whose favor the proofs are 
cumulated to an irresistible degree by Dr. Bige- 
low, and include a fac-simile of a letter from 
Horace Wells, the Hartford dentist, which 
seems incompatible with any other conclusion. 
The tates of the three men whose names have 
been bandied in contest over this matter, says 
the Springfield Republican, have not been such 
as to encourage any one to ameliorate the con- 
dition of his fellows. Wells had his life em- 
bittered, his reason shaken, and, finally, killed 
himself; Morton died of apoplexy, on account 
of some published paragraph that he feared 
would prejndice a subscription in New York for 
his benefit, leaving his family destitute; Jack- 
son is hopelessly insane. 


te 


death, writes to maintain the new story that 


plunder. He says that a felucca came in shortly 
after the squall, whose crew could give no news 
of Shelley’s boat, though they had on board 
spars and oars that belonged to it. Also the 
boat had a hole in her starboard quarter, such 


was run down. And now a Spezian lady has| 


time. The fisherman who confessed the crime 
of his remorse to a priest. The London Spec- 
tator fears ‘that the sad story is true.” Sir John 
Trelawny is hale and hearty at 84, it is said. 


Its reader would 


would be a fair criticism. 


sitive about. ‘His foot,” said Trelawny, ‘‘was 
the hoof of a satyr.” 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


Dramatic. 
BOSTON THEATER. 
Mr. McCullough has appeared this week ina 
round of characters, ‘‘Richelieu,” ‘‘Othello,” 
and the like, drawing large houses. His mag- 
nificent voice and form render him exactly 
suited for the parts he assumes, and during his 
short engagement here he has won many ad- 
mirers, and his reappearance would be wel- 


comed. 
GLOBE THEATER. 


with Mr. Honey in the parts of ‘‘Major Bun- 
combe” and ‘‘Mr. Bobtail,” respectively, have 
been the attractions this week. Mowus and his 
followers have_had full sway. 

HOWARD ATHEN2ZUM. 

Variety and Pantomime have made up the 
bill this week. ‘Flick and Flock” has cone 
cluded a most excellent bill. 

IN GENERAL. 

Miss Katherine Rogers is not to leave Boston 
after all, negotiations to remain at the ‘‘Globe” 
having proved successful at the last moment. 


Mr. Thomas Barry, the veteran stage-man- 
ager, died yesterday morning. He was born in 
England in 1798, and came to America in 1826. 
He was formerly manager of the National and 
Boston Theaters, and last played at the Globe 
in 1870. He was a gentleman in every sense 
of the word. 

Miss Amy Ames, formerly of the Globe ani 
Museum companies in this city, a daughter of 


ill in Paris. She has a wonderful aptness for 
character-parts, and is a singer of excellent 
quality. She makes friends everywhere, and 


of his illness. 


abroad and at home. 


being hereditary. 


ters. 


tary. 


wife, 
created because her husband had no desire to 
belong to the ‘‘Upper House. 
of the English Cabinet and the principal offi- 
cers of state are styled Right Honorables dur- 
ing their term of office, but the members of 
Parliament have no prefix. 
bare outline of the different ranks which have 
amongst themselves many distinctions of their 
own, such as the Scotch and Irish peers who 
are not peers of Parliament, the law lords and 
The Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York take precedence of the Dukes, 
and are next to the Royal Family. 
‘Love or Money,” and ‘‘My Precious Betsey,” | op® rank above the Barons and below the Vis- 
The marriage of a nobleman’s daugh- 
ter cannot confer any title upon her husband, 
but the husband's title is always shared in com- 
taon by the wife, however lowly born she may| ._._ _ 
be; but where a nobleman like the Marquis of 
Lorne weds the daughter of his sovereign, her 
maiden or given name follows the prefix of 
Royal Highness, and she is Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and 
not Her Royal Hizhness the Marchioness of | tach a chronometer movement to their bank locks. 


Lorne. 


the spiritual peers. 


counts. 


ine the pictures. 


the landscapes. 


London West End was not a little shocked 
recently, to learn the death of Viscount Amber- 
ley, the son and heir of that veteran Liberal 
Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” and W. D. How- war-horse, Earl Russell. Few had even heard 

The death of his wife, the bright 
and vivacious Lady Amberley, some months ago, 
was very deeply regretted; for, with some oddi- 
ties of character, she was a woman of remark- 
able inteilectual traits, deeply interested in the 
political and philanthropic problems of the time. 
The death, about the same time, of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s lovely young wife, was a loss not less 
regretted. Lord Amberley was a young man 
of decided ability, inheriting both the talents 
and the blunt independence of the Russells. 
During his brief service in the House of Com- 
mons he was noted for a grace and ease of de- 
livery which certainly could not be claimed for 
his more celebrated father ; and his few speeches 
betrayed careful study of British politics. 
was more radical than Earl Russell, and quite 
as free from party slavery; and so lost his elec- 
tion for Nottingham in 1868 because he had 
A review of the progress in practical medi-| jgeas of his own, and never would keep his 
cine made by American physicians and surgeons | outh shut about them. 
during our hundred years makes the current! o¢ promise in politics as well as in letters; and 
number of the American Journal of the Medi-| tar) Russell has always been very proud of 
m. Great will be the old Earl's grief, and 
Itis prepared by Dr. FE. H. Clarke of Boston, and | ynivergal the sympathy for him. Lord Amber- 
includes a special history of the controverted ley died of bronchitis, the same disease that 
discovery of modern anesthesia, by Dr. Henry | carried off his wife. 


Rank, and the proper recognition of it, 


England very frequently confuse Americans 
The sovereign’s children 
of course take precedence, and are princes and 
princesses, as the case may be, the former pos- 
sessing other titles of lesser degree, the Prince 
of Wales, for instance, being the Earl of Ches- | . 35 gevoted to religion and charity to the poor,} FOR A PERFECTLY SAFE, RELIABLE 


He 


He was clearly a man 


ished garment, seem to have unconsciously 
been arrested as she loo“ed up from her work, 
seemingly at you, though scarce seeing you; 
other visions, of the bright past or future, en- 
chaining that earnest gaze. Like the candle on 
the table beside her, wasted to the socket, the 
life of the weary young creature seems in its 


the attic and over the dark roofs of the city may 
be seen the bright dawning of morn. What a 
wonderful significance in the sentiment of the 
picture! Indeed, itis an illustration, and more, 
of Hood’s ideal, but a more refined phase than 
his verses picture. 
WARTBURG CASTLE. 

A charming little representation of this fa- 
mous castle and its surroundings, a water-color, 
by Mr. Eberhardt, has just come under our 
notice. The castle, with Norman towers, tur- 
rets and gables, stands on a commanding emi- 
nence, a sort of natural fortification, up whose 
sides has crept the foliage of the ages in the 
loveliest tints and shades of green, through 
which project the purple and golden-hued crags, 
while overhead soft clouds, in correspondence 
with the landscape, have taken on forms of 
mountain ranges. The castle in the picture 
looks like a princely residence, but it has un- 
dergone many changes, and is probably quite 
different from the original, built in the eleventh 
_ {ecentury. It is in the Thuringian forest, near 
"| the city of Eisenach, and has been the resi- 
dence of the landgraves of Thuringia. Here 
lived the ‘tholy Elizabeth,” so-called, in the 
early part of the thirteenth century, daughter 
of the king of Hungary and wife of Louis, the 
son of the landgrave Hermann. Her short life 





r. As these sons and daughters are supposed | yt her husband became a crusader and died, 


The next in rank 


and the daughters Ladies, and so are those of a| into: German. 


orthbrook, Lord Thurlow; 


A Baronet is a Sir and his wife a Lady, but | 
died in 1863, and did not confine the revelation | soir children are not entitled to any prefix. A 
Knight is also a Sir, but his title is not heredi- | 
There are different orders of Knights— | town, has been closed for the season. 
soRaaiee the Knight simple, so to call it, and the Knight | dozen years past it has gratified thousands an- 
Trelawny wrote, in 1858, a book of ‘‘recollec- Grand Cross of the Bath (the K. G. C. B.), and | nually. 

tions” of Shelley and Byron, of which a eritic| j,, Knight of the Star of India (K. S.I.). These 
said in the Athen@um “‘that one word for By- decorations are common enough, but the Or- 
ron, two for Shelley, and ten for Trelawny”) gorg of the Knights of the Garter and Thistle 
are conferred only upon an extremely select 
probably longest remember how Trelawny uns | fay of the highest peers of the realm. There | 
covered the feet of the dead Byron at Misso-| 154 about a dozen ladies in England, or, rather, | 
longhi, and so found out and described to the | the United Kingdom, who are peeresses in their | 
world the deformity which the poet was so sen-| \,, right, among whom may be mentioned the | 
Baroness Burdett Coutts. 


the Viscountess Beaconsfield, was 


This is 





ART NOTES. 


He is followed 


ord, and is now 


Mr. Disraeli’s late 


All members 


a very 


The Bish- 


to intermarry with blocd royal only, their issue | after which, for « time, she and her son were 
ranks the same as themselves, so far as the Riiiuae aeudorore: 
appellation is concerned. 
the crown children is a Duke. 
by Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, Bar- 
onets and Knights, the rank of the latter not | beth, that the minnesingers (love-singers or 
The eldest son of a Duke is | troubadours) assembled for a trial of skill be- 


a Marquis; that of a Marquis a Viscount, as is | fore Hermann, her father-in-law. The old poem, 
also an Earl's eldest son; but a man may be a} 


Marquis without being a Duke’s son—as, for 
instance, the Marquis of Anglesey or the Mar- 
Sir John Trelawny, who was with Byron and quis of Salisbury—ard a nobleman may be 
Shelley at Spezia at the time of the latter's) wreated un Earl or Viscount in his own right 
without reference to his male- parent’s position. 
Shelley’s yacht was run down by a felucca for} -p),. junior sons of a Duke are styled Lords 


At death she was canon- 
ized asa saint, and even now in Germany her 
name is held in great veneration. It was at 
this castle, a few years before the time of Eliza- 


to} 


descriptive of the contest, whose authorship is 
unknown, is called ‘‘Krice von Wartburg.” A 
littl- more than three hundred years after these 
events, in the sixteenth century, Luther was a 
prisoner in this castle nearly a year, detained 
by his friends to save him from his enemies; 
| and here he began the translation of the Bible 
And here, also, was held, about 





Marquis, al he is a Marquis in his ore wigts 'three hundred years after, in 1817, a celebra- 
An Earl’s junior sons (the eldest being a Vis- 
count) are Honorables, and so are the daugh-| yniversities, in memory of the reformation. 


A Baron, who ranks above a Baronet | p ae ; 
| But the authorities suspected designs of revo- 
as the prow of a felucca would have made. | nq next tofa Viscount, is a L P gns of revo 


Trelawny says he thought at the time that it generally so addressed, as Lord Houghton, Lord 
their sons an 
been found who has known the story for a long daughters would be addressed as Honorables. 


|tion by several handred students, from twelve 


| lution, and many of the participators were ar- 
{rested, and student societies forbidden for a 
;time. And so the old castle has contributed, 
by turns, to the service of religion, music, poe- 


try and art. J. Ge 


IN GENERAL. 
Alvin Adams’ gallery of pictures, at Water- 
For a 


The next art sale will be that of Wesley Web- 
ber, S. W. Griggs and George Curtis, at Leon- 
| ard’s gallery, 50 Bromfield street, on Thursday 
‘and Friday next. They are each very clever 
artists and most deserving men, and picture- 
lovers will find some very desirable things in 
| the collection. 

The sale of Mr. Ernest Longellow’s pictures, 
at Williams & Everett’s gallery, on Thursday and 
Friday of this week, was the event of the season 
in that respect—it was a success. The com- 
pany was large and influential, and the pictures, 
unusually meritorious themselves, sold for high 
figures for the times. The social influence of 
Mr. Longfellow's family greatly aided the sale, 
as there was scarcely a relative or friend who 
did not desire at least one picture by the gifted 
son of the great poet. The prices obtained av- 
eraged about $80, though some brought as high 
as $400. Pictures of $100, $200, and $300, 
were common. Mr. Longfellow deserves his 
success, for he is a conscientious and industri- 
He has a poetic temperament and a 
The veteran Leonard 


80 


ous artist. 
delicate sense for color. 
was the auctioneer. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 





A SAFEGUARD AGAINST MASKED BURGLARS.—Bank 
vaults and safes should be protected by locks that 
cannot be unlocked during certain hours, even by 
those acquainted with the combinations or having 
keys. By asimple arrangement Messrs. HERRING & 
Co,, the well-known safe and lock manufacturers, at- 





| These are set to unlock at a certain time, and cannot, 
| under any circumstances, be unlocked before the ex- 
piration of that time. It possesses the peculiarity 
and advantage over othertime locks that it combines 


A short visit to the Art-Club rooms on the | the protection of both a time and combination lock ; 


last afternoon of the exhibition revealed the) 


new beauties seemed to flash out from many of | HERRING lock.—N 
If the exhibition has not pre-| ~ 


{and should the movement stop running or by any 
| means get out of order, it can yet be operated and 


interest felt by the public in art-matters, the niocked, but this operation would require the same 


rooms being crowded almost to suffocation. | jength of time as that remaining unexpired at time of 
This was a pleasant fact in itself, though by no/| stoppage. Thus, if the movement were to stop after 
means so to one who desired simply to exam- | nine hours, when it was set for twelve hours, it 
And yet there were compen- 
sations—the pictures were in fine light, and the | they are of the finest workmarship. But banks using 
nearness to some of the interiors revealed new | the ordinary time lock have been locked out. As will 
points of interest; while from across the rooms | bé readily seen, there is no such risk with the new 


| would require three hours to unlock. Such an event 
| as the stopping of the movement is not probable, as 


r. 


ew York Times. 


last earthly flushes; but through the window of 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


| the world is brighter for her being. A rumor 
'of her death is fortunately corrected; so our 
obituary is changed into a paragraph of praise. 


manage to put up with Mr. C. F. Adams. i Independence in Worcester from the steps of 


What Mr. Blaine did not for himself in hie the Old South Church. 
amnesty speech, Jeff Davis is likely to do for We read in a Nantucket paper that Miss Anna 
him; tor the latter has written a vindictive and | Gardner, the well-known anti-slavery advocate | Mr. Editor :—In reading the Commonwealth 
querulous letter in reply to Blaine, in which he and freedmen’s teacher, lectured in that town j of Fobrnsty 5th we were surprised at the criti- 
denies the right of the government to impose { recently, her text being ‘‘Education.” Miss cism on W. H. Murdoch of the Globe Theater, 
legal disabilities upon those engaged in the re | Gardner made a pleasant impression wher she | a8, judging by the tone of the Boston press for 
; sty for himself, and does opened her discourse, and carefully held her | $ome years past, we had been led to suppose 
“The basis of her lecture was edu- | that he was quite a favorite with the public. No 





bellion, asks no amne 
not regard the granting of amnesty to any one | audience. hh x 

j lus 
as a matter of much importance. Fe states | cation among the freedmen, and her descrip- | doubt the young gentleman, who is an aspiring 


that Union prisoners were well treated at An- | tion drew forth long applause as she depicted | and ambitious actor, would be yery thankful to 
dersonville, and argues that the rebel prisoners the scenes of her labors. Her description of | profit by a good school, where English come- 
at the North were not well treated. And, the Dismal Swamp canal was a pen-painting, | 2tes of sterling value are performed, 

finally, he assumes the role of a martyr, who while her sketch of Newburne, N. C., was, A Lover or Farr Prar. 
has been barbarously treated by the government, ; perfect, and recalled it vividly to oureye as we | [The paragraph alluded to was an ee 
ang much misrepresented and slandered by his entered the city with Burnside in 1862. Miss | from Boston correspondence to a distant! jour- 
enemies. He denounces Mr. Blaine in good | Gardner has assumed a high position in town | al.—Ep. | 

set terms, and throws at him the fact once or, for literary talent.” The village paper which 
twice that he js accredited as a Presidential can- | says this has other complimentary words. 

Hon. Reverdy Johnson, ex-United States 





Musical. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
It need only be mentioned that the Beethoven 





didate. 
Mr. Pillsbury of Boston, recently introduced 





/ 


—_— 





and seems to have been a success. 


glance at the ‘‘Gerome,” or what is supposed to | 
be such. 
woman, with graceful lines and delicate shad- 
ings, very beautiful in form, but in no sense | 
a yoluptuary; the attitude, the listless droop of 
the left arm, the shrinking, almost quivering, | 
limbs, the pose of the head as it reclines on the | 
raised right hand, the half-closed, beseeching 
eyes, are all expressive of despair. 
ably represents a Circassian slave, for the fig- 
ure 
ished, while the outlines of heads are seen be- 
low. 
the background, the architecture, detracts from 
the beauty of the whole; but the figure is of a) Headquarters for Bosten and its Vicinity. 


sented as many brilliant and striking subjects | 


as some cthers it has, perhaps, equalled even 
those in the glorification of simpler themes, | PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
Funeral Flowers and Decora- 


A GEROME. 


| New Number, 849). 
ons a Spe cialty. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, 


FLORAL 


tf augl4 





We were fortunate indeed in being allowed a' 


It is a small nude figure of a young | 


} 


stands on a sort of raised platform, unfin- | 


Of course the unfinished condition of, 











-SELF-LIGHTING 
GAS-BURNER. 


A MARVEL OF MECHANISM. 


The lighting instantly accomplished when the gas 
turned oo INCONVENIENCE and 


ANGER of MATCHES. 


it prot- Each Burner Complete in itself, and 


adapted for any Gas Fixture, 


Qn exhibition ana for sale at the Gas Fixture store of 


8, A. STETSON & Co,, 


173 Tremont Street. 


Senator and minister to England, died very Quintette Club (Messrs. J. C. Mullaly, Henry ‘ moet fascinating character, strongly appealing’ The Trade and Canvassers supplied. 


lt fed2 


BRUARY 12, 








1876. 





Shepard, 
Norwell 


Invite attention to their Elegant Qualities of 


BLACK CASTIERES, 


40 inches wide, at 75 cts., 
S7 l-2 cts., $1.00, $1.12 1-2, 
Hs a great and special bar- 
Sain we will sell 


50 yds. 46 inch. wide, at 87 1.2 ets, 


Cheap at $1.00. 


50 yds., 46 inches wide, at $1 00, 


A Great Bargain. 


60 yds, 48 inches wide, at $112 1.2, 


Never sold less than $1,25, 


40 yds. 48 inches wide, at $1 25, 


The best value offered for years. 


20 yds, 48 inches wide, at $137 1.2, 


Usual Price $1.50. 


yds. 43 inches wide at $1 50, 


Usual Price $1.75. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0, 


febll 


15 





WINTER STREET. It 


OLD BLUE 
WILLOW WARE 


Dinner Sets, 
Brealktast Sets. 
Costing as low as ti ordinary White Granite Ware. 
—ALSOo— 
120 French and English Decorated 
DINNER SETS, 
Last year’s patterns. 


Will be sold at REDUCED PRICES to make 
room for New Importations. 


Persons or families interested, whether ready to 
buy or not, are iavited to view the goods and prices. 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


51 to 59 Federal Street, 
Opposite J. KR. Osgood & Co.’s Book house. 
febl2 lt 


- $3 EACH 


WEAPON. 
U.S. 


Revolvers — costing 


The price is no index of value. 
Gov't—six-barrel—self- cocking —Army 


originally $14.00 each. 


Same identically as we sold so many of last 
spring at $6.00 each, 
The supply is very small, and the demand 


will be very large. Send to any address, ex- 


press paid, on receipt of $3.25. 


GW. SIMMONS & SON, 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 


OAK HALL, BOSTON. 


febl2 It 


“CEO. LYON & CO. 


We have succeeded in obtaining a large assort- 
ment of seasonnble and recent style SUITINGS AND 
TROWSERINGS at much below the gold cost of im- 
portation. These, together with the balance of our 
own importation, we shall make up to order at a 
LARGE DISCOUNT trom former prices, to give em- 
ployment to our help. 

SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. We have reduced the 
price SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN on our White 
Shirts made to order, 


GEORGE LYON & C0, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
12 WEST STREET, 


CORNER WASHINGTON. 


MABEL MARTIN. 


A Harvest Ilyl. By Joun G. WHITTIER. 
edition. 21 illustrations. I6mo. $1.50, 
Tre V7 «) Vo 
VEST POCKET SERIES, 
Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN. By ALFRED TENyy- 

SON, Illustrated. Flexible cloth. 8Oe. 
6. A DAY'S PLEASURE. By W.D. How- 
ELLS. Illustrated. Flexiblecloth. 50e. 
7. THE COURTSHIP OF MILES 
STANDISH. By H. W. LoNGrELLow. 
Illustrated 50c. 
%. NATHANIEL 








Spacious 
Chambers, 
febl2 It 


Popula: 


HAWTHORNE. By 
JAMES T. FIELDS. Illustrated, 506, 


“LITTLE CLASSIC” Hawthorne. 


Vols. 12,13. ENGLISH NOTE-BOOKS, 2 Vols. 
$2.50. 
“This edition will commend itself to all lovers of 


the prince of American story-tellers.”— Buffalo Cou- 
rier. * 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R, OSG00D & CO., 
febl2 BOSTON. lt 


Sent, postpaid, on 


- SCHALK’S 


Lager Beer, 


The Lightest Beer in the Market. 
BOTTLED IN PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 


—BY— 


NNPIERCE & (0, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts, 
febl2 BOSTON, 4t 





“AUCTION SALES. 
BY LEONARD & CO., 


Auctioneers and Appraisers, 
Rooms 48 and %) Bromfield Street. 


ARTISTS’ SPECIAL SALE. 


WESLEY WEBBER, 
S. W. GRIGES, 
GEORGE CURTIS, 


On THURSDAY and FRIDAY next, Feb. 17 and 1s, 
each day at 2 o’clock,in the Library Salesroom, No. 
5 Bromfield street. 


A collection of Pictures from 





LANDSCAPE, MARINE AND STILL-LIFE, 


all carefully finished from na-. 








ture. 
| The Collection is now on Exhibition. 
febll lt 











ee 


MARKED DOWN 


2-BUTTON 


KID GLOVES 


MARKED DOWN 


FROM 


REAL KIDS, 


2-BUTTON 


$1.00 


KIDGLOVES 


! 


$1 to 50 cts. 


s 


Best Kid Glove 


A LOT 


2-BUTTON 


ever sold in Bos- 
ton tor the money. 


KID CLOVES, 


Sizes from 7 to 8, 


AT 25 CENTS! 


Butler 


Marked down trom 50c 


Wm. XS. 


& Co. 


—AND— 


90 & 92 Tremont St., 


COOLIDGE SMITH C00. 


70 & 72 Tremont St. 


ANDiNOW OFFER {2% 


100,000 Yards 


Hamburg 


Edgings, 


“—AT— 


HALF PRICE! 


STHE— 


CHEAPEST 


BUTLER 


& CO 


90 & 92 Tremont St. 


AND 


70 & 72 Tremont 


febl 


Ever Shown in Boston 


WM. S. 


sraccstomgectse’ = (OOLDGE SMITH C00, 


St. 


It 


__ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Pavker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Coi xer of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 
Sunday Ev:ning, Feb. 13, at 7 1-23 o’clock, 
GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


—BY THE— 


Beethoven Quintette Ciub, 

















Comprising JoHN C. MULLALY, HENRY HRINDL, 
WILLIAM RIETZEL, WULF FRIES and AUGUsT FRIES, 


in a brilliant programme of the Club’s favorite num. 
bers, assisted by 


MISS LILLIAN CONWAY, Vocalist, 
Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s, and the door. 





Ten Symphony Concerts. 


HA RVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
zighth Concert, at Music Hall, THURSD 
Feb. 17th, at 3 P.M. Overture, “Medea” Booga! 
* * Concerto for ’cello. Saint-Saens, played by WULF 
—— Pe anacwssn aes, for pianoforte and or- 
chestra, Schumann, played by H.G. TUCKER: - 
phony, No. 9 in C, Schubert. * aerate 
Admission $1.00; with reserved seats, $1.50, 





Permanent Carbon Photographs, 
“Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After’many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
for children, 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be mad 
by this process. . ss " 
ALLEN & ROWELL, 
25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 

9 CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS. 9 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 22 
charming Songs for the price of 8 songs. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 200 pages. 100 0f 
the best, for the price of 10 Songs. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 200 pages. 
of the sweetest, tor the price of 12 songs. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 200 pages. 120 o 

the most celebrated, for the price of rf Sones. F 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 200 pagec. 100 
of rare beauty or the price of 10. 


WREATH OF GEMS. 200 pages. 100 Songs, 
carefully culled from a much larger number. 


febl2 


pages. 75 


157 


SHOWER OF PEARLS. 240 pages. 67 of the 
choicest vocal ducts for the price of 10. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 200 pages. 90 of the 


most favorite Songs of 50 operas, 
SILVER CHORD. 200 pages. 
variety, for the priee ot 10. 


——- gee Music form costs from 30 to 50 cts, 
each. Nicely packed in these elegant books 
cust from 2 to 4 cents each. «: oe 


The pages in these tine volumes are all of Full 
Sheet Music size. 


Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, 3; 


Gilt, $4, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
tf 
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160 Songs, in great 


Union Safe Deposit 


VAULTS, 


40 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED JAN.1,1868. 





aa-The favorable position, solid construc- 
tion, and accumulated safeguards suggest- 
ed by an experience of eight years, com- 
bine to render these vaults and safes se- 
cure from the attacks of burglars or the 
inroads of fire. 


SAFES TO RENT at from Ten to One Hun- 
dred Dollars. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds and 
other Valuables received. 


COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of In- 
terest and Dividends attended to. 


INTEREST allowed on Deposits of Money 
subject to Check at Sight. 


Office hours from 9 o'clock A.M. to 3%0’elock. 


HENRY LEE, Manager. 
GEO. C. LEE, Sub-Manager. 


WILLIAM MINOT.) oie 
FRANCIS V. BALCH, § °°" °TS: cow tf jana 


OUR 


ANNUAL SALE 


—UF— 


SHtOP WORN 


WE HAVE OPENED, Boots 


—AND— 


Nhoes 


IS NOW TAKING PLACE. 


W. IL PEARSOY & (0, 


21 TEMPLE PLACE. 
“ 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government. 
BY P. J. PROUDHON. 
Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Worke, 
BY J. A. LANGLOIS, 
And containing as a Frontispiece 


A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR, 


Translated {fron the French by BenJ. R. TUCKER, 





This —the first volume of Proudhon’s Complete 
Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages, handsomely 
printed in large new type on heavy toned paper. 
The Index says of it: ‘Together with Mr. Holyoake’s 
incomparable book, this new volume will greatly et « 
rich the literature of labor reform.” 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Price in Cloth, bevelled edges........ $3.50. 
Full Calf, blue, gilt edge....... 6.50. 


All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


decls 13t PRINCETON, MASS, 


E. BLAKESLEE & CO., 


GALLERIES 1237 TREMONT STSEET, 


PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, CHROMOS, 


And Other Works of Art. 


Our facilities for framing pictures of every descrip- 
tion in the BEST and MOST ARTISTIC manper are un- 
surpassed—and we invite eapecial attention to the 
QUALITY, STYLE and PRICES of our work. tf nov6é 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CQO., 
DEALERS IN 

PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 

AGENTS FOR 

Boston Pure White Lead, and 

Ifurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High “t., Boston. 
Jans : 3m 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH & LYKN 
RAILROAD, 


Depot, Atlantic Avenue, foot of High Street. 








Leave BOSTON for East Boston, Winthrop, Re- 
vere. Revere Beach and Lynn at 7. 8. 9, 10, 11, A. M., 
12 M—I. 2 3, 4. 5. 6.15 P.M. RETURNING, leave 
LYNN at 7.3, 9, 10,11 A.M., 12 M.—1, 2.3, 4, 5,5.50 P.M. 
SUNDAYS — Leave BOSTON at 9, 10, 1) A. M., 2 





M.—1. 2, 3, 4,5 P Leave LYNN same hours. 
janl5 HENRY BREED, Supt. 
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“Religious Rest.” 


REV. THEODORE PARKER, 


N BY 
A SERMO april 2, 1848. 


Preached at the Melodeon, 


_xi: 29. “Take my yoke upon 
Pe ns for I am meek an lowly in 


shall find rest uoto your coe iss Whe 
Religious rest for the soul. cae oe 
it? How did he get it? That is a state 
ors: h ul where all man’s powers work 
pathos “together, none conflicting with 
another, none hindering another ; — the — 
of God is our law. This rest is comp! ee 
every special power in man6 nature 4 a : x 
and works in this dir. ction, free to act, ae . 
act entirely in harmony, each with all an - 
with each. That is what may be called self- 
command, self-possession, tranquility, ~ | 
rest for the soul. It is not indifference to g00 
things and ill things, but it Is the very — 
degree of interestedness. It is a sere - 
ness; it is not sleep; it is activity in its perfect 
chatacter and highest mode. Says one:— 
‘Rest is not quitting the busy career, 
Rest is the fitting of self for its sphere. 
It is a state of equilibrium, of equipoise between 
the senses and the soul, between what is special 
and what is general, between man and God. 

Some men seem to be born for this. With 

them it is a matter of temperament; and when 

such an one is at the same time gifted with 

force, energy and strength of character, he is 

indeed well-born—born into the natural aristoc- 

racy of God, born with ten talents, and those 

talents already well invested and insured on 

liberal terms. Such a man starts from a loftier 

standing than the rest of us. When other men 

with fire and axes are hewing down the ancient 

savage forests, or scaring the wild beasts from 

the enclosure just made, he, on the other hand, 

js putting in the seed, or reaping the harvest, 

or, at any rate, rejoicing in the falling fruit in 

its autumnal hour. But, in most cases, they who 
are thus born are men of feeble powers, of little 
energy, and are, taking the whole world together, 
the last men that are to be envied. They hate 
weakly, and love as weakly; they fear little, 

but hope no more; they venture nothing, and 
nothing have. They are slow of blood ; pas- 
sion, will, reason, impulse, everything, is weak 
with them. They will never be far out of the 
way, and never very far on in it. The roar of 
the world’s battle disturbs them not, but they 
have no victories to rejoice in. They shriek 
not at the sight of human woe; they bend not 
the quiet arm to wrestle for human welfare. 
The oyster has a calm life of it, instead of seek- 
ing adventures taking what comes, but its life is 
somewhat monotonous and tiresome. He is not 
to be envied who is born with the equipvise of 
the oyster, because he has only weakness and 
no more. 

However born, born with whatsoever weak- 
ness or ability, there is generally a life-battle. 
Most men, and, above all, most strong men, are 
so born and organized that they fee) the riddle 
of the world, and there is a struggle for them. 
At first they are not balanced. One part of 
their nature preponderates over another, and 
the center of their magnitude is nut the center 
of their motion. They are notinan equilibrium. 
Like the troubled sea, they cannot rest, only 
because they seek a rest and are not in an equi- 
poise. : 

Spite of our failings, positive and negative, 
our simulation and dissimulation, our faces are, 
after all, a very good index of vur eoul. Here- 
and-there the parents have interfered tou much, 
and it 18 the father’s character that you see im- 
printed on the silent face, the man’s own face 
not being the man’s own work; but, as a general 
rule, the face is the index of the soul, and the 
simple-hearted, the pure-hearted man reads us 
through the front from height to depth. Look 
at the man’s face and read that; and then study 
the record of his acts. Ask them the question, 
and you w:ll find very few men who have at- 
tained entire composure, entire self-possession, 
and rest for their souls. This young man ts 
waiting until age shall somewhat chill the fire 
in his blood before he aims to settle himself 
down, calm and self-collected, to rest. This old 
man finas the habit of unrest growing upon him 
from childhood and manhood, and he also is dis- 
composed; and though the snows of seventy 
winters have passed over his head yet still his 
face does not tell you of a soul at rest. 

Yet nature tends everywhere to equilibrium. 
There is no oak-tree growing on all the hill- 
sides of New England but puts out an arm upon 
one side, and another just as long and heavy on 
the other side, and so it stands erect and in even 
poise. God has so distributed things in heaven 
that the planets balance one another, and though 
they make the most complicated motions there 
is always just as much weighton one side of the 
sun as upon the other, and so the balance is 
not disturbed. Their center of motion is their 
center of maynitude, and with the smallest ex- 
penditure of force they move in groups most 
beautitul and never miss their way. So when 
the air becomes light in Boston all the two-and- 
thirty winds rush hitherward to restore the bal- 
ance. 

‘The same thing appears both in the material 
and the spiritual world, because they are all 
rooted in the same soil, and the same God has 
made the whole. The unconscious planets by 


ou, and learn 
eait; and ye 


him were his own passions; when the traitor was 
his own heart. He did not disguise the fact, 
but fronted his devil and looked him boldly in 
the face. He sought not to divert himself from 
the encounter, but met him man to man and 


front to front. 
alms deeds were an atonement for sin, filled up 


the chasm, and that rest within proceeded from 
good works without. And so many a pirate and 
freebooter, after a life of iniquity, hoped to die 
in peace by giving to the church or the monas- 
tery fair woods and meadows — selfish to the 
last, hoping to get into heaven because he robbed 


his heir upon earth. 
heroic action has come from the same source. 
St. Augustine, Jerome, Peter the Hermit, and 
even St. Louis, good as he was, owed a great 
deal of their outward work to this disquiet within. 


great examples of this fact. : 
The man who cannot sleep will not rest, 


turns over and over again. 
that, and call itfame. Others seek rest in help- 
tions. 


no man was 8o earnest in 
and creeds. 


man’s rest is only a form of disquietude. 
The man goes to the officer of the 


it is a very boyish conception. 


a weakness to say 80. 


face, we can swear before God and man it shal 
never be again. 


rest. 
tell you of it? And will you tell me, after 


have performed a certain act, the church is sat 
istied? I answer / am not satisfied, and until 
am it is in vain that earth and heaven are propiti 


enough. 


is the man’s best heart in the man’s best hour. 


terity, 


to an end, and that the dear Son of God i 
coming back to damn us all. 


come irom this cause. 
by these forms he seeks rest. 


and by no means cured. 


and 
‘‘Mourns she knew not how to heal 


With medicated hand the smarting ill.” 


ogy. 
from Cambridge 


hill, and for the same reason, because its cente 
of gravity is not supported. 


with all his progress is never an apostate! 
become superstitious. 
props. \ 4 
sacraments of the church, but continues Jus 
blinded his eyes to his sin. Others go to aus 


terities and condemn innocent hilarity, sport 


and even cheerfulness. ; 
within, they would have no actual peace with 
out. This is the source of a great deal of tha 


religion cold and sad. 
the troubled sea that could not rest. They de 


themselves adverse to the powers of reason anc 


don all as worthless. 











attraction obey a gently draws 
Us cONnsclous CH es towards goodness and 
towards God. So looked at from a point of view 
that commands the world of matter and the world 
of spirit, piety is only the gravitation of a con- 
acious suvul tending directly to its balance and to 
God. ~ 

All men are secking, in a way better or worse, 
this sume rest. Some seek it objectively in 
mere outward activity. Phey are trivolous per- 
sons. seeking rest by travelling, by running trom 
place to place, changing ever their sky but never 
themselves. They are like the ass in the story, 
which ran into the E:ysian fields, having siaken | 
off his panmer; but though he left them be- | 
jund he carried still himself, and could only bray | 
amidst the celestial music there. Such persons, 
deeply to be pitied, seek by dress to hide the 
nakedness of their souls, or by the gaiety of | 
their own prattle to chill the fire which burns | 
away their hearts. The merriest faces, itis said, | 
are sometimes seen in on ournug coaches, and 
80 the most melancholy souls, pinched and pin- 


ANY, sometimes stare at you out of the midst of | cept them. 


superficias smiles and light laughter. So the 


skeleton at Egyptian feasts glared trom the midst | for any high poetic conception. 
I knew a man who always | many things to forgive before you find any 
talked much lest men should discover that he | sound spots in his heart, though you may ad- 
was foolish and suppose that he had nothing | mire him, and though he may astonish you with 
He was an emblematic man, a carica-| his verses. 
first sought rest most successfully, and won it 


of the festive marth. 


to say. 
ture of the human racy, it you ploase, but a car 
Ieature of a tact, and a very wide tact, too. One | « 
cannot help rejoicing in the goodness of God, | « 


who, having provided such earnest work forearn- | immature. 


est souls, has also lett dust and straw and leaves | 

as employment tor little boys in spirit, who seek | t 
In this way fo conceal from themselves their un- | t 
Test. We see an awkward person in the pres- li 


ence of strangers seeking to conceal and not to | yet it will cost a struggle. 


| 


cure tis awkwardness, always changing his po- 
sitions, fidgeung about with his vest, neckeloth | t 
or buttons, striving to conceal his clownishness | 


wicked root. 


subject to a three-fold temptation, b dding him 
to seek rest in merely outward things. But at 
last he says, Get thee behind me, Satan! and 
rcsolves by the true way to seck his everlasting 
peace, by obedience to his own conscience ; and 
then angels come ard minister to him, and the 
devil is tar away. Seeking rest in that wild 
way, aman finds it not. He gets only oblivion, 
and at best makes himself into a mere worker, 
a formalist, mystic trifler, ortoy. Unrest which 
comes from the body may by the body be cured ; 





but what comes trom the soul, in the soul’s open \ 


temple must be met and healed. All men who 
have tried these side-ways are men in whum 
we must pardon many things before we can ac- 
That poet who only wrote off his 
troubles continued selfish, and you look vainly 
You have 


Goethe, Byron and Burns — the 


mnly by and through his better nature, and the 
thers won it not at all, but died impertect and 


[here is another way of obtaining this rest: 
»y internal activity, looking the devil full in the 
ace, making all right in the heart first. This 


There was an old notion that 


I doubt not that many a 


Ignatius, John Calvin, John Wesley, even, were 
but 
The man who in 
battle charges like the tiger, and rushes to the 


cannon’s mouth, draws his valor from this pol- 
luted source; but when he is dead men forget all 


ing to turn the machinery of religious institu- 
I have seen a man very far in arrears In 
Christianity pass over in a single day from his 
cups and his courtezans to the church, and then 
his forms and rituals 

He shall denounce sin, by the de- 
nunciations of to-day seeking to cover up and 
bury forever the sin of yesterday. And yet ~~ 
cannot last, and, while it lasts, is unsatisfying. 
In the old churches they sought rest in penances. 
church and 
whispers in his ear the sin he has committed, 
and performs an outward act to remove It; but 
I know there 

are times when the consciousness of our un- 
worthiness and sin is so great and so keen, 
when it tears so at the heart, that we feel it 
would be a relief to go and do that; but it Is 
It is in our hour of weak- 
ness that we rely upon such help, and not in the 
great, strong hour when, looking it firmly in the 


It only postpones the day of 
I have committed a sin; shall I come and 


ated. Do you tell me that Christ made atone- 
ment and was crucificed for me? It is not 
I must make my own atonement. 
And I demand that I may be crucified in my 
own person for my own offence, and 80 by my 
own cross may be carried nearer to God. That 


How often do we see men of a troubled spirit 
most active in promoting revivals, running to- 
and-fro in the land to proclaim some new aus- 
condemning some innocent amusement, 
or frightening into panic women and children 
by telling them that the world is soon coming 


I know that many solemn rites seem to have 
Aman feels unrest, and 
So, when a child 
swnarts with some pain we know not how to 
cure, we seek to divert him, using words of en- 
dearment when words of comfort avail not, and 
ut last the boy finds he has only beer cheated, 
The parent is sorry, 


Who has not seen some man of unbalanced 
mind, intellectual always, but spiritual never, 
heady but not hearty, roving from church to 
church, now Trinitarian, then unbeliever, then 
Universalist, Unitarian, Catholic — everything 
by turns, but nothing long; seeking rest by turn- 
ing perpetually over, and becoming at last a man 
having experienced many theologies but never 
religion—not a Christian, but only a verbal index 
of Christianity, a commonplace-book of theol- 
Such a man rans from church to chureh, 
te Oxford, and frum Oxford to 
Rome, in his belief only as a stone runs down 


How different the 
progress of his lite who leaves behind him that 
which is outgrown and never turns back, but 


In this way of secking rest some men become 
formalists, and nothing more. They gradually 
Their only rest is in 
forms, because they have no root in themselves. 
And thus they lean on those poor miserable 
So the passionate Catholic accepts the 


the same as ever, the sacraments having only 
Knowing no real peace 


austerity which hangs earth in gloom and makes 
Some have gone so tar 


as to declare that the soul itself was cursed like 
nounce their nature, mortify their souls, make 


conscience, tread nature under their feet, aban- 
It seems to me that the 
dark doctrines of total depravity, of original 
sin, of renouncing one’s self wholly, as if there 
were no good in self, have come from this same 


We read in the story of Christ’s temptation 
that he, not having settled in his heart the ques- 
tions, Whence, what, and where am 1? became 


would not say that he was a practical, or a spec- 
ulative, but a whole man. You see something 
of this rest for the soul in John the Evangelist. 
You see something of it in the nature of Mary, 
sketched in lines so rounded and so few, who 
sat still in the house while Martha was cum- 
bered with much serving. There is nothing ip 
my mind so beautiful in Jesus himself as this 
manly equipoise and rest. In him we find the 
most perfect beauty of soul. In the tenth chap- 
ter of John he most fitly calls himself the 
beautiful shepherd, and not merely the good 
shepherd, as we translate it in our cold English. 
He was ready for any emergency; equal to the 
greatest duty, not above the least, and so over- 
came forthem. He was in union with God, and 
through this union with God he overcame the 
world. You would not select Cesar, Virgil or 
Rafael as models of men, for they sought rest 
in the specialty of their vocation, not in the 
universality of man. They were great as war- 
riors, poets, painters. But he who partakes of 
this inward repose carries the universality of 
man into his special vgcation. He unites three 
special things: the beauty of human goodness, 
the beauty of truth, and the sentiment of re- 
ligious love, and groups these three into the al- 
together beautiful of human excellence. Na- 
ture loves this man; waits on him; God flows 
into his open and steadfast soul, and he becomes 
thereby a partaker in the nature of God. His 
sentiment is an inlet of the divine peace, and 
his action is an outlet of the divine thought 
In all his walking he walks with God. He lives 
not merely as a fraction, however large it may 
be, but as aman. His calling is not merely a 
smith, a merchant, a preacher, or a politician, 
but he is a man, engaged in those callings, sub- 
duing them to himeelf, bringing the universality 
of man to bear upon the specialty of the calling. 
What a contrast is there between such a one, in 
trade, toil, science, religion, or what you will, 
and a hot, troubled man, unbalanced himself 
and oversetting everything which he strives to 
hold on to, in business, state, or church. 

He that is not happy in his home, says the 
proverb, goes for satisfaction to his friends. 
And so he that has not rest in his heart travels 
1| out thereof to tumult for repose. He that has 
rest in his own bosom need not journey for the 
rewards of heaven. He walks in paradise. 
1 | He eats of the tree of knowledge without sin 
. | and without shame, and hears his father’s voice, 
1 | not frightened at the call. What a light in the 
- | life and religion of such a man! Religious 
taith and love, these are the rest. The absence 
of these, and the presence of sin, is disquietude 
of mind. With that in your conscience there 
is no rest. There is no peace for the wicked 
because there is no peace in them. To escape 
from that, to make that escape, is regeneration 
—is to be born again. To forget and to outgrow 
that estate, that is forgiveness and return to 
God. To obtain this rest will cost something. 
It will cost self-denial, watchfulness and toil. 
Yet it is richly worth what it will cost. You 
need not abandon anything manly in man or 
graceful in woman. It is rather man’s manli- 
s|est manhood and woman's loveliest grace. 
With them you shall bear easily the crosses of 
life. When the blind archer shoots the bolts of 
misfortune at a venture you are triply armed 
against them. You shall rise fresh from the 
grave of sorrow, and bravely confront the dan- 
gers, toils and disappointments of your lite. 
You shall not despise nature, but honor it. 
You skall not shun the broadway and green of 
life, which winds so pleasantly amidst the sweet 
charities of this world. You shall walk there 
with your fellows in the heat of the day, and 
shall tread down the dangerous shadows which 
at first sight lie as giants in your path. You 
shall woo tor yourself the spirit of God, which 
shall come to your breast and be married to 
your soul forever and ever. 

The hope of the world, who came to give us 
rest in this way, dared to say, Peace I[ leave 
with you, my peace I give to you—tor it is the 
tairest gift he brings, and yet how little prized 
because so seldom won, and won so rarely be- 
cause not oftener sought. Seek this peace and 
you shall obtainit. Then, when all your winged 
schemes, hopes and fancies fly out from the 
golden nests of your expectations and elude 
your grasp and vanish out of sight, then peace 
shall remain, a household deity, at vour side to 
charm and bless you; to transfigure your own 
soul into the image ot God; to give yuu his 
peace and his tranquility forever. 

They tell a story that one day Rabbi Judah 
and his brethren, the seven pillars of wisdom, 
sat in the court of the Temple on a feast day, 
disputing about rest. One said that it was to 
have attained sufficient wealth, yet without sin. 
The second, that it was fame and the praise of 
allmen. The third, that it was the possession 
of power to rule the state. The fourth, that 
it consisted only in a happy home. The fifth, 
that it must be in the old age of one who is rich, 
powertul, famous, surrounded by children and 
children’s children. The sixth, said that all 
that were vain unless a man kept all the ritual 
law of Moses. And Rabbi Judah, the venera- 
ble, the tallest of the brothers, said, Ye all bave 
spoken wisely, but one thing more is necessary : 
He only ean find rest who to all these things 
addeth this, that he keepeth the traditions of the 
} | elders. 

There sat in the court a fair-haired boy, play- 
ing with lilies in his iap, and, hearing the talk, 
he dropped them with astonishment from his 
hands and looked up—that boy of twelve—and 
said, Nay, nay, tathers, he only loveth rest who 
loves his brother as himself, and God with his 
whole mind and heart and soul. He is greater 
than wealth and fame and power, happier than 
a happy home, happy without it, better than 
honored age, he is a law to himeelf and above 
all tradition. The doctors were astonished. 
They said, When the Christ cometh shall he tell 
us greater things? A’.d they thanked God, for 
they said, The old men are not always wise, yet 
God be praised that out of the mouth of this 
young suckling has his praise become perfect! 
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Horticultural Hall Lectures. 


—e— 
B. F. UNDERWOOD ris —e MATERI- 
ALIS M, 

In striking contrast to those transcendental 
systems which assumed that in the depths of | 
consciousness lay buried all possible intellectual 
treasures awaiting to be called forth and exhibi- 
ted onthe field of experience, materialism taught 
thatall knowledge was derived trom experience ; 
that the germs of all thought were the actions 
and reactions of the organism in response to the 
movements of the external world. The basis 
of all experience was feeling. This was the 
primary fact of being. Without sensatiou, with- 
out perception as the basis, imagination could 
have no elements to combine in ideal forms; 





Our knowledge was our stored-up experience. 








$s no very reluctant thing with the brave man, 
It demands a strong 


| wilt, a resolute purpose, a jiigh idea, a mind | ang we grew with the growth of the world. 


He | 


hat learns by experience what is wrong. 


| does not rush blindly into intoxication, seeking | 


by perp tually opening doors and shutting win- | to forget his trouble and his temper of soul, but | 


dows; and so, not resti: 
want of 


he seeks to hide his | s 
quiet within him. 


cannot touch, 


rest’ by corresponding toolishness ot | his life the center of his action. 
outward act—to find rest by marking the dis- | his soul he fights out in the soul itself. He ae- 
quires the mastery over himself, and then his 

Much sickness comes from this want of rest, | duties become his deeds, and his passions his 
only it is a sickness which drugs and leeches | servants. 
lseek to forget that friend; he does not say 


He makes the center ot 
The battle of 


trives ever to cure it. 


| 
| 
If he has lost a triend he does not | 


Others of a character somewhat more earnest | there is no grave in this world; but he seeks | 
—tor I have begun at the very bottom of the | rather faith to bear it; and so goes on till it be- } 


scale 


ichon. Such become 


who 


mariners and soldiers, 
cannot stay at home because a restless 
spint gnawing upon them drives them forth. | 
‘Lo-morr w they se 
new. Such are traders, specu ators, scholars, | 
impelled to adventurous lite to relieve the ach- 
ing void in their hearts, 
battle-tlelds, the hazards of trade and the changes 
ot political lite, cause them to forget themselves, 
and so they are rocked into the oblivion of in- 
ward ‘isquiet by the togs of the ocean Waves. 
They forget the hollowness of theirown hearts, | st 
and cheat ihemselves into the belief that 
are sul happy. Coleridge, in his “Ancient! m 
Miriner,” fables thathis hero's disquiet returned is 


ce 


atan uncertain hour, and his heart burned within. it. 


till he told bis tale to some one. It was true to 
nature. He that had no reston his heart sought 
Test without. Just as the siperstiuous man, | bi 
fearing at night to be alone, het 
in revelry atd company. 

this—tor in the last century his life-star arose 
and in the present came to its meridian ani 
when troubled with 
disappointments. wrote off as ng, 
Novel. tragic or comic verse, 
forgettulness fis rest. 


ist— su 
an ode, a sh 
se, and thus he found. tre 
: When he re membered 

dis lite as a poem he forgot it as a fact. 
&@ scholar, many 
thing. hat ttul 
Wrong, Who sanz of S 
} t peliat fe j 

t tus soucht reiiet trom a wounded Conselene 
When the ils of 

and terrible. When it came not in that way, 
delirious mtemperance, é 
Oblivion, but not rest. 
On, only. toramoment. 
agony teturned. David, in the Psalms, mourn. 
ing tor that terrific sin, 
poems and pious hymns, 
blood and wrung-trom his tortured soul. 
that could not be writt n off. 


' 
beau xenlus, so rich but so. Fe 


in de 
he drugged himself into he 


Oh, nol not rest: obliv- 


ek 


there 


ae: vty is neta 
the erring David. His 
heacen: flime aspired towards 


but gusts of passion ever quelled it) re 


down. , 
ude 


the Trojan Hector is a not 
stands there conterin 
band, standing sin 

G, standing singie-armed and singles > 
to Oglit the Argive toes. Bur he epee 
Qgainst an outward foe, Day } 

et ° ta Was a tar mor 

$ragic sight when the armies encampe al 


2 IN dita 


, It took longer tor God to make a diamond than | 
Che storm on the, the flower that) blossoms in a day. 
longer for a great man to become balanced and 
settled. 
much good, and which may be perverted to so 


they | tion. 


has given him over others! 
monious, in triple harmony with himself, with 


seeks rest and quiet be 
} cause he will. 
ereatest poct of the last century and of | taches to him. 
calm. 


louhbt 
doubts, dreads, fears and he 


Miny | fatheRof Christ dwell in him and work through 
t preacher, has done the same. him. 
sar will not readily make him atraid. 
sh men and maids, can make him despair. 
i ing, or sin of any kind. 
ite rained down upon him thick fortune with bl 


leave no rankling wound. 
Atanuncertainhour his) like a midsummer day in which thore may be 


sought relict by making ness to the landscape, and in which every storm 
but they were writ in) is rounded off with a rainbow at last. he 
: 3 But session of this rest for the soul is the very high- 
Perhaps in ali est beauty of the soul. ‘pers 
man so to be pitied as consists not mercly in beauty of features, com- 
' plexion and expression alone, but in the gene 


‘le sight when he | will, imagination, conscience, piety, but in the | 
it the toree of his) pe is 


was warring and outward lite. 


and — the lightest characters first— | comes to hima loss no longer, but rather a gain— 
Others seek rest in outward w c P , ife j al i > : « 

outward works, tumultuous | a son, daughter, brother or wife immortal in the | cations of ancestors, there were some who were | lege, anno 1843. - 
kingdom of God, rather than mortal and perish- | 
ing on earth. 


Gradually he acquires a pertect | 


ymmand of himselt, an equilibrium, and so is | 


vk fresh ticlds and pastures. at rest. 


I do not say this is a thing to be done at once. 


It takes | 


These strong natures, capable of so 


uch il, take longer to become at rest, as the 
rongest wine is the longest in its fermenta- 
But I do say this is possible for every | 
an, and possible in a much shorter time than } 
supposed, if men will devote themselves to | ; 

Then, if this is done, what a supeciority it! 
His action is har- | 


s brother, with his God. He works not only 
cause he must, but because he can and be- 
The tree volition of God at- 
Like God's, his own action’is 
He moves easily because his Center is 
stained. He acts where, he acts when, and 
acts bow, he will. With a littl power he 
all rapidly surpass men of superior ability, 
ym the tranquility of his work. 

He is come near to God. Christ and the! 


8 
n 


Trouble will not readily disturb this man. . 
Nothing 
Not sorrow, or suffer- 
The great angel of mis- 
blinded eves draws his bow and | 
ttly shoots his arrows at a venture, but upon | 
arts thus fortified the arrows fix not. They | 
Such a man’s life is 


ods, indeed, but they only give picturesque- 


The pos- | 


As beauty of person | p 


sult of all three, so beauty of soul does not! 
pend wholly upon the strength of mind, the | u 
rect union of all these. 


d This be auty appears 
man’s Whole actiun, 


thought, feeling, inward 


Divinity enshrines itself in such a man. 


His | 


the lowest animal activities. 


| only a highly-organized animal. 


cies and be transmitted as a heritage. 
| Not resist the conviction that the elements of our | ‘‘’Tis plain to me,” said the farmer’s wife, 
| feelings and thoughts were derived from the ex- | ‘‘These boys will make their mark in life; 
We were well aware of the un- | They never were made to handle a hoe, 
tenable run of the common notion that the | And at once to college they ought to go; 
Ex. | Yes, John and Henry—‘tis clear to me— 
| perience off-red us a variety of impressions of | Great men in this world are sure to be; 
subjective states, and it had long since become | But Tom, he’s little above a fool— 

second nature for us, as a race, to regard exter- {So John and Ilenry must go to school.” 
: ; **Now really, wife,” quoth Farmer Brown, 
and to arrive at the conception of a world out- | 4s he set his mug of cider dow; 
side of ourselves. That there were objects | **Tom does more work in a day, tor me, 
jwhich affected us by their presence, and had! Than both of his brothers do in three. 


| ternal world. 


tion of the first principles of thought. 
|in question an external world when no one! For my part, give me common-sense.” 
j could help admitting it, however ingeniously he | 
| might argue against it? We covld know mat-| 
ters only by its activities, 
| could make no impression upon us. 
tach torce from matter; to abstract from mat- 
}ter one of its aspects and suppose we had not 
| two independent realities; and then declare that 
jone cou.d be known only in the te-ms of the 


of either, was to cap the «limax of philoso- 
}ter and force was a mere logical artifice, an 


ral | ideal separation of the subject and its predi- 
cate. 


according to the degrees of their affinity and 
diversity. The world grew for us as we grew, 





Although we had no knowledge in advance of 
experience, it must not be understood that we 
limited experience to the Individual. We came 
into the world with an organized form, the heri- 
tage from ancestors, every part the result of 
change reaching back through unimaginable 1 
periods. The organism was born with certain | 


I 





sensible stimuli were presented. While all who 


| appreciated and were in sympathy with modern | Wyoming comes from one of that very small | t 
thought believed that man came up through class of men whom the Nation regards as en- 


countless ages from lower conditions and oore in | t 
his structure the result of inaumerable modifi- 


more reluctant to accept what was so obviously 


a corollary, that the feelings and aptitude, the | to own that in the opinion of many of us who 


powers of thought, indeed the mental character- | @ 
istics in general, were likewise developed trom 


This reluctance | 





| rendered doubtful immortality, and made man | Petiment as anything but a very partial one. 
If the organ. | If it succeeds there, it could hardly fail to sue-| part of his ordinary household. | 
}ism was evolved through successive modifica- ceed in Massachusetts ; but its failure in Wyom.- | artist, complained, rather sarcastically, that he, 
tiuns, in adaptation to its environment, then it} ing would not show that it might not readily 
tollowed that all its functions and activities were | Prove successful in the more settled civilization 
} equally the result of those changes, and expe- of an older State.—7. W. Migqinson, in Wo- 
rience, which had been defined as the registra- 


ion of feeling, must become organized tenden- 
We could 


enses indirectly mirrored outward things. 


al objects as the cause of those impressions, | 


ualities which affected us in various manners, | BR; 
ould not be denied or doubted without a viola- | Ny 
Why call | Ny 


lw 
| Fo 


In a state of rest it 
But to de 


ther, and, therefore, nothing could be known 


hical absurdity. The distinction between mat- 


Existence was everywhere presented Th 
nder two aspects — active and passive. 


who strove to subdue his evil passions an i But somehow, either ‘*by hook or crook, 

jto cultivate the social affections; who en- | He managed to read full many a book. 

| deavoted to better his condition and to make} Well, the war broke out; and ‘Captain Tom” 
j his children wiser and happier than himself, | To battle a hundred soldiers led; 


d about | words are prophecy, his deeds fultillment. You | fase re et eee ae Nera 


An 
ved in vain. If he acted thus, not from mere | 


young frontier territory is no doubt regarded by 


cal virisection. 
applications of that process, its results have a 
conception nothing to represent in symbols. | Practical bearing. 


Our feelings increased in number and vari-| Wonder if our friends of the New York Nation, 
ety, ranging themselves in groups and classes, | for instance, are growing a little tired of the 

subject of Wyoming in this connection, and 
would prefer to hear no more about it. 
this cessation we can by no means consent. 
7 


| tion, that politics should be regarded as an em- | i 
was greatly pleased with the appearance of the 


have been kind enough to mention the fact in 
| tendencies which determined its redctions when | every number for the following year. 


Judge Kingman is a graduate of Harvard Col- 


Wyoming has but a limited value, after all. 
is tried in Wyoming under such peculiar diffi | p ; ; 
was possibly due in part to the fear that such a | culties and with such risk of political and other | averse to a certain amount of official splendor, 


view deprived the soul of its spiritual nature, | complications that we decline to accept the ex- | and was luckily rich enough to carry out his 
whim in the matter of making his assistants a | 


man’s Journal. 


But his wife the roost was bound to rule, 
And so ‘the boys” were sent to school; 


Five years at school the students spent, 

Then each one into business went; 

| John learned to play the flute and fiddle, 

| And parted his hair (of course) in the middle. 


Came marching home as ‘‘ General Brown.” 


warded in another world, but from a pure sense 
of duty, as a citizen nature, as a patriot of the 
planet on which he dwelt, then our philosophy, 
which once appeared to him so cold ‘and cheer- 
less, would become a religion of the heart and 
would elevate him to the skies. The virtues, 
which were once for him mere abstract terms, 
would become endowed with life and would 
hover around him like guardian angels, convers- 
ing with him in his solitude, consoling him in 
his afflictions, and teach him how to live and 
how to die. 








MISCELLANY. 


Ay Ovtp Huster'’s Secret OF TAMING a 
Spottep Fawn.—I came upon it asleep in a 
hollow, caught it, and carried it a hundred 
yards in my arms, and after that it followed me 
like a dog. I've known them to do so often. 
Once put your hands on a fawn and it seems to 
lose its wi:dness—b rized, per- 
haps. Anyway, it will follow you as tamely as 
a house-cat.— Phrenological Journal. 








Tue Lear.—(From the French of Arnault, 
translated by Miss Mitford.)— 

Torn rudely from thy parent- bough, 
Poor withered leaf, where roamest thou? 
‘‘. know notwhere! A tempest broke 
My only prop, the stately oak ; 

And ever since, in wearying change, 
With each capricious wind I range; 
From wood to plain, from hill to dale, 
Borne sweeping on as sweeps the gale. 
Without a struggle or a cry, 

I go where goes the self-same hour 

A laurel leaf or rose’s flower.” 


Tue Forcorren Grave.—(By Austin Dob- 
son. )— 

Out from the city’s giant roar, 

You wandered through the open door; 

Paused at a little pail and spade 

Across a tiny hilloc« laid; 

Then noted on your dexter side 

Some moneyed magnate’s “love or pride ;” 

And so, beyond a hawthorn-tree, 

Showering its rain of rosy bloom 

Alike on low and lofty tomb, 

You came upon it—suddenly. 

How strange! The very grasses’ growth 

Around it seemed forlorn and loath; 

The very ivy seemed to turn 

Askance that wreathed the neighbor urn. 

Sunk was the slab; the head declined; 

And left the rails a wreck behind. 

N»> name; you traced a ‘‘6,” a ‘‘7,” 

Part of ‘‘affliction” and of “‘heaven;” 

And then—O irony austere !— 

You read in letters sharp and clear, 

‘* Though lost to sight to memory dear !” 


—Good Words. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MoTION OF THE EARTH 
on Rarttroaps.— The ‘‘creeping” of railroad- 
rails has attracted some attention of late, and, 
while we do not attempt to explain it, we offer 
a point on the fact that, on lines running north 
and south, the western rail ‘‘creeps” faster than 
the eastern rail—that is, this strange movement 
of the rail towards the south is more marked in 
one rail than in the other on the same track. 
Furthermore, it has been noticed that on such 
a line the eastern rail wears out the fastest. 
Both of these points, we think, can be explained 
by the motion of the earth as it turns from the 
west to the east. Everything that has free mo- 
tion is dragged after tue whirling globe; every 
wind that blows and every tide that moves feels 
the influence; and our train going north or south 
is pulled over towards the east, and naturally 
presses the eastern rail most heavily. The 
western rail, being relieved of its share of 
weight, ‘‘creeps” more freely and quickly. It 
is also noticed that the wheels that run on the 
eastern rail wear out the first, and we can but 
think that this earth-motion is the true cause. 
The practical side of this is that the eastern 
rail and wheels should be stronger.—Scientific 
American. 

Discontent.—(By Carlotta Perry. )— 

Two boats rocked on the river, 
In the shade of leaf and tree; 

One was in love with the harbor, 
One was in love with the sea. 

The one that loved the river, 
The winds of fate out-bore, 

But held the other longing 
Forever against the shore. 

The one that rests on the river, 
In the shade of leaf and tree, 

With wistful eyes looks ever 
To the one far out at sea. 


‘The one that rides on the billows, 
Though sailing far and fivet, 
Looks back to the beautiful river, 
To the harbor sate and sweet. 
One frets against the quiet 

Of the moss-grown shaded shore, 
One sighs that it may enter 

That harbor never more. 
One wearies of the dangers, 

Of the tempest’s rage and wail, 
One dreams amid the lilies 

Of a far-off, snowy sail. 
Of all that life can teach us 

There’s nought so true as this— 
The winds of tate blow ever, 

But ever blow amiss. 





Tue VALvuE oF AN Expertment.—The cruel- 
ties of virisection — surgical experiments on 
living animals—are defended on the ground of 
their immense value in explaining the structure 
of man. Yet it is not thereby assumed that a 
cat or a rabbit is as large as a man, or is con- 
structed precisely in the image of a man. It 
is only asserted that there are such essential 
analogies of structure between these different 
classes of being that an experiment tried on 
the one is, so far as it goes, and with the neces- 
sary allowances, as good as if tried un the other. 
So I take it that the advocates of woman-suf- 
trage, in collecting evidence as to the working 
of woman-suffrage in Wyoming, do not assert 
that Wyoming is as densely settled as Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut, or in any respect a 
precise copy of either of those States; they 
only say tha: human nature is essentially the 
same there as here, and that an experiment tried 
there is, so far as it goes, and with the neces- 
sary allowances, as good as if tried anywhere 
else. ‘The application of woman-suffrage to a 





liaby conservatives as a sort of inhuman politi- 


This being the case, we suffragists can hardly 


Of ( 
1, We have been told, for years, by the Na- 


virical science, and judged by experiment only. 


2, We know very well that if the experi-|| 
nent in Wyoming had failed the Nation would | | 


3, The testimony in regard to the result in |t 


We only claim that, like other | celebrated poet; it also surpasses in historic in- 
terest any building in New England, with the 
sole exception of Faneuil Hall. 
compared with that of other Cambridge houses, 
is not great. 
Vassall, a firm loyalist, who fled to England in 
1775, his property in Cambridge and Boston 
But to} having been confiscated. 
Col. John Glover, a bold little Marblehead sol- 


spacious structure. 


Washington arrived at the house in December, 
and Washington remained in it until April of 


which the councils of war were all held during 
i‘led to hold any political opinions at all; for | the stay of the commander-in-chief in Cam- 
bridge. 


|prudence, not in the vain hope of being re- | But he went to work on his farm again, 


Planted his corn and sowed his grain, 

Repair. d the house and broken fence, 

And people said he had ‘‘common-sense.” 
Now, common-sense was rather rare, 

And the State House needed a portion there; 
So our ‘‘family dunce” moved into town, 

And people called him ‘‘Governor Brown;” 
And his brothers, who went to the city school, 
Came home to live with mother’s fool. 


Wir anp Humor.—Poughkeepsie is the home 

of a woman so cross-eyed that when she weeps 

tears from her left eye drop on her right cheek. 

A photographer says that at eighteen a girl 

will sit twelve times for a photograph and then 

be dissatisfied. At forty the same person will 

sit once and take the picture, even if the artist 

point out three or four defects. 

**For heaven's sake, lend me five dollars!” 

said a destitute man to his friend. ‘‘I have had 

nothing in my house to eat for four days but 

rice.” ‘*Rive!” said the other, “if I had known 

you had rice I wouid have come around to din- 

ner. 

The mercury stood five degrees below zero 

outside when Jonez feelingly remarked: ‘I 

wouldn’t turn a dog away to-night, Brown, 

would you?” ‘*W—well, no,” replied Brown, 

hesitatingly; ‘‘at least, not if he was worth any- 
thing.” 

Five little Waleses attend the princess to Co- 

penhagen. The entire family has left England. 

Nothing short of seven poems will be expected 
from Alfred Tennyson, and the poor man is go- 

ing crazy. Perhaps, however, this misfortune 
will enable him to write better. 

‘“‘What ca. you say of the second law of 
thought?” Student—*‘It cannot both be and 
not. For example, the dvor over there must be 
either open or shut. It can’t be both shut and 
open.” Tutor—‘Give another illustration. 
Student — “Well, take the case of another 
door.” 

While some boys were skating recently, a 
gentleman noticed one on the bank who looked 
longingly, but who had no means of enjoying 
the sport. ‘*Well, bub, haven't you any skates ?” 
“No, sir.” ‘‘Why not?” ‘Cause mother says 
[ ain’t prepared to die, and father says he needs 
the money to buy him some undershirts!” was 
the lonesome reply. 

“T suppose there are plenty of saw-mills over 
in your State,” said a Chicago man to one from 
Michigan, the other night. ‘*Wall, U shud say 
there wuz,” replied the Michigander. ‘*Why, 
sir, Michigan is gettin’ so dern full uv saw-muills 
that you can hardly meet a man over there with 
more’n two fingers on a hand.” And sticking 
up a paw on which dwelt a lone digit as proof 
ot his assertion, he quietly continued: ‘I've 
shook hands with um myself.” 

There is a vast difference in the conduct ot a 
man and a woman in new clothes. Whena 
woman gets a new suit she immediately prances 
down-town, and for hours will walk contentedly 
along a crowded thoroughfare, receiving fresh 
impulses of joy every time another woman scans 
her wardrobe. Buta man is so different. He 
won't put on his new clothes for the first time 
until after dark. Then he goes down so cau- 
tiously as to almost create the impression that 
he is sneaking along. If he sees a crowd on 
the corner he will slip across the way to avoid 
them, and when he goes into his grocery he tries 
to get behind as many barrels and boxes as he 
can. All the time he is trying to do his level 
best to appear as if the suit were six months 
old, and all the while realizes that he is making 
a failure of it. We hope the time will come 
when new pants will be so folded by the manu- 
facturer that they won't show a ridge along the 
tront of each leg when the wearer dons them. 


Teacuine Pusiic ScuooL.— 
Eighty little urchins 
Comirg through the door, 
Pushing, crowding, making 
A tremendous roar. 
Why don’t you keep quiet? 
Can't you mind the rule? 
Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Teaching public school. 
Eighty little pilgrims 
On the road to fame! 
If they fail to reach it, 
Who will be to blame? 
High and lowly stations, 
Birds of every feather, 
On a common level 
Here are brought together. 
Dirty little face, 
Loving little hearts; 
Eyes brimful of mischief, 
Skilled in all the arts; 
That's a precious darling! 
What are you about? 
**May I pass the water?” 
**Please, may I go out?” 
Boots and shoes are scuffing, 
Slates and books are rattling, 
And in the corner yonder 
Two pugilists are battling! 
Others cutting didoes, 
What a botheration! 
No wonder we grow crusty 
From such association! 
Anxious parent drops in 
Merely to inquire 
Why his olive branches 
Do not shoot up higher; 
Says he wants his children 
To mind their p’s and q’s, 
And hopes their brilliant talents 
Will not be abused. 
Spelling, reading, writing, 
Putting up the young ones; 
Fuming, scolding, fighting, 
Spurring on the dumb ones. 
Gymnasts, vocal music! 
How the heart rejoices 
When the singer comes 
To cultivate the voices! 
Institute attending; 
Making out reports ; 
Giving olbject-lessons ; 
Class dri ls of all sorts; 
Reading dissertations ; 
Feeling like a fool; 
h, the untold blessings 
Of the public school! 


LoNGFELLOW's ResipENCE, CAMBRIDGE. — 
Few private houses in the United States are so 
wel known as the residence of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, so often bas it been described 
by affectionate antiquarians and enthusiastic 
pilgrims. It is not only the home of our most 


Its age, as 


It was built in 1759, by Col. John 


Its next occupant was 


lier, who quartered some of his troops in the 
When Washington rode 
uto Cambridge, on Sunday, June 2, 1775, he 


1ouse, and, having had it cleaned, he established 
1imself therein during the same month. Martha 





he olowing year. The southeast room on 
he first floor Washington took tor his study, in 


He slept just overhead, always retiring 
The spacious room behind the 





tnine o'clock. 


Having said thus much, I am perfectly willing | study, which Mr. Longiellow now uses for his 


~—— 


dvocate womun-suffrage the experiment in 


It 


A general's 


rised his whole staff. Washington was not 


Trumbull, the 








Mortuer’'s Foou.— 


he 


an 


in 
ke 
»ok learnin’ will never plant beans nor corn, | 2? 
or hoe potatoes—sure as you're born— 
or mend. a rood of broken fence; 


hile Tom, of course, was left behind, 
r his mother said he had no mind. 


sar. 





d when the rebel flag went down 


of the country.” : , 
and frugal personally; and his generous main- | to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 


thamel Tracy (whom Washicgton visited tor} 


drew Craigie. 


‘‘Morituri Salutamus,” at the fiftieth anniver- | 


down to coal-heavers and hod-carriers, reveres 
him for his benignity and remembers him not} 
only as a poet but as a kind and gentle man.— 
Harper's Magaz'ne. 


for one, could not keep his head up in the mag- 
nificent society of the house. 
myself,” he averred, ‘‘in the family of one of the 
most distinguished men of the age, surrounded | CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 
at his table by the principal officers of the army, | rates, for 

and in constant intercourse with them. 
further my duty to receive company and do the 


“I now found 
lt was 


ynors of the house to many of the first people 
But Washington was thrifty 


tenance at his own cost of a sort of court was of 
great service to the colonial Ciuse, The own- supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 


ers of the house after the revolution were Na-/ style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ry. of all sorta. 
Talleyrand and Lafayette slept | —~— 


hour in 1789), Thomas Rassell and Dr. An- | 


it, and in 1833 Jared Sparks commenced to} 
ep house within its historic rooms. Everett 
d Worcester, the lexicographer, also occu- 


At first he merely | 
| 


Here he wrote 





Its timbers are 





y of his graduation. And all Cambridge, | 


A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers; 
There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was 


But a comrade stood beside him, while his life- 
And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he 
The dying soldier falter’d, as he took that com- 
And he said, ‘‘I never more shall see my own, 
Take a message, and a token, to some distant 
For I was born at Bingen—at Bingen on the 
“Tell my brothers and companions, when they 
To hear my mournful story in the pleasant vine- 
That we tought the battle bravely, and, when the 
Full many a corse lay ghastly pale beneath the 
And ‘midst the dead and dying were some grown 
The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the 
But some were young—and suddenly beheld 
And one had come from Bingen-—fair Bingen on 
“Tell my mother that her other sons shall com- 
And I was aye a truant that thought his home 


For my father was a soldier, and even as a child 
My heart leap’d forth to hear him tell of 


And when he died, and left us to divide his 
[ let them take whate’er they would, but kept 
And with boyish love I hung it where the bright 


On the cottage-wall at Bingen—calm Bingen on 


FURNITURE & UPHOLSTERY 


105 & 107 FRIEND STREET, 
And would respectfully solicit the patronage of the 
public, and endeavor to give 
all Who may favor us with their orders. 


Draperies, Upholstery Goods, 





Also, EXCHANGE ON 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
8 shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
8 larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained. but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 


Every variety. as Railroad, Hay, Coal. Platform 
ibrary, was occupied by Washington’s military ; #24 Counter Scales, for sale at oar warehouses, 

family, as arule a pretty large one. 
‘military family,” in English parlance, com- 


dect 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. 


! 

CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
pied it for a time, and Mr. Longtellow took up | BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BED* 
his abode in it in 1837. 
rented a room, establishing himself in Wash- 
ington’s southeast bed-chamber. 
“Hyperion” and ‘*Voices of the Night.” In the | 
dwelling, in one room and another, almost all} Place. 

his books, save the two which date from hie | ee 
Bowdoin professorsnip, have been produced. | 
Longfellow had not long been an occupant of; 
the house before he bought it. 
perfectly sound. Tue lawn in front is neatly | 


4 -et there stretches aj 
kept, and. scross the street ther: | at tores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 


581 and 583 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
@@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
|ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
1CACIES, tt d 


Bingen on tHe Rutne.—(By Mrs. Norton.) 


dearth of woman’s tears, 
blood ebb’d away, 

might say. 

rade’s hand, 

my native land; 

friends of mine, 


Rhine. 


meet and crowd around 
yard ground, 

day was done, 

setting sun. 


old in wars, 


last of many scars; 
life’s morn decline; 


the Rhine! 


fort her old age, 
a cage; 


struggles 
fierce and wild; - : 


scanty hoard, 
my father’s sword, 
light used to shine, 


the Rhine! 


‘Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob 
with drooping head 

When the troops are marching home again with 
glad and gallant tread; 

But to look upon them proudly, with acalm and 
steadfast eve, 

For her gg was a soldier, too, and not afraid 
to die. 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in 
my name 

To listen to him kindly, without rezret or shame; 

And to hang the old sword in its place (my fa- 
ther’s sword and mine), 

For the honor of old Bingen—dear Bingen on 
the Rhine! 

“‘There’s another—not a sister; in the happy 
days gone by 

You'd have known her by the merriment that 
sparkled in her eye; 

Too innocent for coquetry—too fond for idle 
scorning; 

Oh, friend, I tear the lightest heart makes some- 
times heaviest mourning! 

Tell her the last night of my life (for ere the 
moon be risen 

My body will be out of pain—my soul be out of 
prison), 

{ dream'd I stood with her, and saw the yellow 
sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen—fair Bingen 
on the Rhine! 

“I saw the blue Rhine sweep along—I heard, 
or seem'd to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing, in chorus 
sweet and clear; 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slant- 
ing hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded through the even- 
ing calm and still; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me as we passed 
with friendly talk 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well- 
remembered walk, 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly, in 
mine; : 

But we'll meet no more at Bingen—loved Bingen 
on the Rhine!” 

His voice grew faint and hoarser—his grasp was 
childish weak— 

His eyes put on a dying look—he sighed and 
ceased to speak ; 

His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of 
life had fled— 

The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land— 
was dead! 

And the soft muon rose up slowly, and calmly 
ske looked down 

On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody 
Corses strown; 

Yea, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light 
seemed to shine, 

As it shone on distant Bingen—fair Bingen on 
the Rhine! 


‘Souther & Hooper, 


HAVE SUCCEEDED TO THE 














Business formerly carried on by 
BEAL & HOOPER, 
At 7 & 8 HOLMES’ BLOCK, 
FIAYMARKET SQUARE, 


BRAMAN, 


the kind in the United states, 
students of both sexes the most supertor advantages 
for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 
The valuable instruction here imparted has 
proved to hundreds of its graduates a 

STEPPING-STONE TO FORTU 


separate instraction, 
or send for Circular. 
Gi. A. SAWYER, Principal. 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE 


— 






SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’s 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


PORTED BY 


SHAW & 


C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


Factory at East Cambridge. 





ITURE. 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


tf ianl 


SAWYER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEG E, 


No. 161 Tremont St., Boston. 


This Institution, the oldest and most sucessful of 


ttion. 


NE. 


continues to offer to 


As there is no class system each student receives 


nov20-3m 


Open Day and Ey 


ening. 


ART-STORE. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 


Importers and Dealers in 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 


At wholesale and retail. 


354 Washington Street, Boston. 


oct9 Next Door North of Globe Theater. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


: 1 — Ss co 
Smuggler Cigars. 

Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 

faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 


quality, by any Cigar made in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO., 


Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
3mos 


nove7 





REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


Call 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


TO ORDER 


tf 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


d 


ALLEN & ROWELL, — 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


“ANNUAL SA 


—OF— 


LE 


SMIOP-WORN 


THEO. H. BELL, 


311 Washington 


Street, 


Opp. Old South Church. 


STATIONERS, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 3 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. 
bine some of the latest improvements tn French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superion 
to anything produced in the city. 


These pictures com- 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Will Commence Monday, Jan, 17. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


136 Washington Street 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, 


H. G. TUCKER. 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &C. 





Extending through to 


perfect’ satisfaction to 


FURNVITURE, 


Bedding, #c., 
At the Lowest Prices. 


40 state Street, 
DEALERS IN 


SAN FRANCISCO 





tf decd 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. > 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


THE STANDARD. 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


WEDDING CAKE 





octal 


PARLOR BEDS. 


In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
Washington Street, corner of Dtx 
dees 


CHOICE GOODS! 


| Though his brother looked rather higher than he, green meadow as far as the banks of the Charles, Washington Street eT 
| And hang out his shingle—**H. Brown, M.D.’"| bought by the poet to preserve his view. Mr. MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
| Meanwhile, at home, their brother Tom Longfellow himself, as he draws near seventy, - 
| Had taken a “notion” into his head; is a fine picture of beautiful manhood. It has| - ‘WINES, All 
ough he said nota word, but trimmed his trees, | heen remarked by his friends that his health has CIGARS, 
He | And hoed his corn and sowed his peas, much improved since he dejivered bis poem, eaceramtanacay | Fo ath 
’ 9 





POSTOFFICE 


Policies Issued in 


Company’s ledger. 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
W.W. MORLAND, M. D., 


janl 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


dec4 


FIRE 


No. 27 


INSURANCE. _ 
THE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SQUARE 


COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 





to $15,000. 





adequate rate of premium; and, 


the past 


EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS | holders, in accordance with a law of the Common 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. | ¥¢#lth. 
Amount at risk. .ccccees coves oo+-+$62,595,608.00 


ums from $100 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thorough]; 


2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 

fund is composed is $2] ',771 56 over the cost on the 

This item is not availed of in the 


thirty-one 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


Secretary. 


Medical Examiner. 


DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Counsel, 
W.C. WRIGHT, 
Actuary. 
tf 





OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


OF BOSTON. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., 


Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 





Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 
All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. 





losses prompuly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 


Only the safer classes of property insured, 


STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
Sept. 1, 1875. 


septl3 








New England Mutual 


esse SASS SS A er aa len Se BOSTON. 
BANKERS. [Organized February 1, 1844.] 
RIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, | acumen or rwaet asoueee 


LORVING 0 dcciaccccvcdsiesecsceccue $12,539,416.95 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 


‘THE ADVANCED THOUGHT 








—or— 


NEW ENGLAND.” 


“THE 


ON MONWEALTH,” 


FOR 1876, 


Will zealously endeavor to gather up und present in- 
attractive and readable form the best utterances and 
the leading ideas of the section that has been desig 
no inaptly, 


6e .Y u Ty . 4 
The Seed-Planter of the Nation, 
viz.. NEW ENGLAND. Not that here, more than else- 
where, high thought is given to men and women; but 9 


from two hundred and fifty years of erystalized sens 






tment and traditional usages, with the aggregation 


of larg umbers of scholars and men of reflection, 
the utterances are prone to be oftener and heavier, if 


not finer, than in less favored communities. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND CULTURE, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH?” will be on the watch 
for all manifestations of individuality and culture, and 
will hasten to lay them before its readers, securing 
still, it 
in ‘THE COMMONWEALTH’ what we can get in no 


opes, the oft-repeated encomium—"We find 


other journal that comes to our house.” 


INDEPENDENT EXPRESSION. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” has never hesitated 
to express its Opinion on all matters of individual or 
public concern whenever it has deemed itse!f called 
upon to say a word in behalf of the common weal, 


A contrary course might have made it more popu- 


lar, and enhanced its income and enlarged its 
friendships. But it has not sought these at the 
expense of frankness and independence, and it is 
now too late tor it to change its character. It 


will, therefore, hereafter, as heretofore, expose and 
oppose all shams and humbugs, personal, impersonal 


and mixed, whenever opportunity, from observation, 


or reliable information, is given. 


REPUBLICAN SYMPATHY, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” belongs to the great 


Republican party which has broucht honor and 
renown upon our common country, and it rejoices with 
the ablest and most influential of the organs of that 
party that it has been permitted to share in the ; lo- 
‘| ries that have followed its triumphs. Yet it has no 
belief chat the membership of that party is immacu- 
late, and is not to be criticised and condemned when 
wrong-doing, or carelessness, or indifference, war- 
rant. It holds that the Republican party. from the 
great measure of favor vouchsated to it by the peo- 
ple, is especially bound to respect the virtue, and in- 
telligence, and sense cf justice, innate in the great 
majority of its adherents. Whenever, therefore, it 
seems to be tending to a neglect of this duty, “THE 
COMMONWEALTH” will be only too willing to prick 


the jaded conscience of the party. 


WHAT IT IS INTERESTED IN, 


This is an age of inquiry and examination; and a 
hundred social questions are undergoing close scru- 
tiny and investigation. Many of them have n> espec- 
ial newspaper exponent or champion, and find it hard 
“THE COMMONWEALTH” 
has no pride of opinion that will refuse to allow such 
It 


may be expected, therefore, to continue to show a 


to get before the public. 


causes, even the humblest, a chance to be heard. 








generous side towards these struggling reforms. 


WOMAN-SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, LABOR: REFORM, 
PRACTICAL PIETY, MORAL REFORM, and all others, 
will not be neglected or overlooked, but their claims 


will have a fair chance, 


THE SERMONS 


—OF— 


REV. M. J. SAVACE, 


of the Church of the Unity, Boston, a special feature— 








each Sunday’s sermon being given ‘he following Satur- 
dav Mr. SAVAGE is one of the most promi-ing of the 
younger clergymen of our day—progressive, honest, 
able—not “thinking one thing in his study and pro- 
claiming another in the pulpit.”. We bespeak for 
him, therefore, a cordial weleome by our readers. 
He will be found instructive and helpful in his va+ 


rious utterances. 


OUR OWN OPINION OF THE PA- 
PER. 


What THE “COMMONWEALTH” has been for 
the last thirteen years, it will endeavor to continue to 
be— 

AN INDEPENDENT AND CANDID JOUR- 
NAL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART 
AND NEWS. 


NEWSPAPER OPINION: 


This we have given in our columns, hitherto, an ex- 
fenso, as pew features and new volumes have been in- 
troduced, and it is not necessary to repeat it here. 
Suflice it to say, it has been so marked and so com- 


plimentary that we have every incentive to maintain 


the flattering judgment of our contemporaries, 


INDIVIDUAL OPINION: 


This is so frequent and unstinted in praise, that we 
lave no room, and no face, for it in large quantities. 


Small parcels, from time to time, may be pardoned 


1 


n our columns. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


With so much good feeling towards 
arge a subscription and advertising patronage as 


us, and 80 


has been vouchsafed us, our readers may expect 


oo 


‘The Commonwealth” 


for the current year to be 


SUPERIOR IW ALL 


RESPECTS TO ANY 
PREVIOUS VOLUME, 


NEW FEATURES WILL BE CONSTANTLY 


ADDED, and when the year is concluded we confl- 


ently expect to hear our friends say with entha- 


siasm, “THE COMMONWEALTH GROWS BET, 


T 


0 


ER YEAR-BY-YEAR!” 


TERMS: 


ne Copy, One Year, to Each Subscriber, 
$3.00, 


If paid within two weeks of subscription or renewal, 
discount of 50 cents will be allowed. 


{The postage paid by the publishers.] 


No paper di-continued unless by express 


order of the subscriber, who is HELD BY 


L 


AW forthe payment of all arrearages, 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


25 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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